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We Suggest 
|) A Kiwanis Christmas Gift 


for one of your friends 


November is here. That means December is just around the corner, 
and December means Christmas. Christmas to Kiwanians means to 
bring a bit of happiness to those more unfortunate than you are. It 
also means that Kiwanis spreads good will and the cheery word 
everywhere. 

—And thereby hangs an idea! 


A very simple plan has been evolved whereby every member can 
extend the work of Kiwanis in bringing about a better unde rstanding 
of many proble ms that interest every civic-minded person, and at 
the same time spread the news of what Kiwanis is actually doing 
throughout the year. 

The idea is to have every member take out at least one subscrip- 
tion to The Kiwanis Magazine for some friend, making this a Christ- 
mas gift. ‘The Magazine is a worthy gift. It will bring understanding 
and inspiration to others as it does to you. What other gift, at a 
cost of only $1.00, can bring as much? 

Economy for you—a monthly reminder of your frie ndship to your 
friend—and an extension of the influence of Kiwanis! 


—_ Give The Kiwanis Magazine 


A worthy but economical 
Christmas gift 


—_ 


$1.50 Magazine for 
only $1.00 


ell 


Increased influence for 
your own Magazine 


ell 
Kiwanis is doing a 
wonderful work 


——— 


Order one subscription 
for a friend 


Because of being handled through your club 
the special rate of $1.00 will apply. A $1.50 maga- 
zine for $1.00. As a matter of fact, you buy a 
subscription at less than cost; the difference is 
made up from advertising income. 


The procedure is simple. Just give your name 
on a slip of paper to your club secretary at your 
next meeting, and the name and address of your 
friend to whom you present this gift. Also give 


him a dollar bill. 

An appropriate card wil) be sent just before 
Christmas to your friend announcing this gift. 
The subscription will begin in January. 


LET THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE VISIT YOUR FRIEND IN 1931 


ll 
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“They Snickered When 
I Got Up To Speak’ 






—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


T= banquet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
‘‘We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 

As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 

‘“‘Watch him make a fool of himself,’’ 
I overheard someone whisper, ‘‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.”’ 

‘*He’ll die on his feet!”’ 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it camea furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at 
once. 

‘““Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!’’ 

**You sure swept them off their feet! 
wonder!’’ 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 
beside me as I left the hall. ‘‘Gee, that was a great 
speech!’’ he said enthusiastically. ‘‘ You certainly 

raised yourself about 100% in 


You’re a 





came another’ whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ !”’ 


I knew they were laugh- 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 
ulous, but I only grinned 


lodge 


toasts 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 


the eyes of every person in 
that place to-night . . . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!’’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt. With 
only a limited education, I 


inside. I stood squarely | How to tell entertaining stories never eee er ae ws 
on my two feet and oer eee As a result I’ saw dozens of 
started in! How to converse interestingly men with less ability pass me 
How to write letters by into positions of social and 
“But When How to sell more goods business prominence simply 
How to train your memory because they were good talkers 
I Commenced to How to enlarge your vocabulary ne knew how to — the 
Speak”’— How to overcome stage-fright whe "Ad or sage t was 
How to develop self-confidence maddening 
Almost from the first How to acquire a winning per- 
d, the smiles of doubt eonality a 
word, the smiles OF dou How to be the master of any Accident 


and derision faded from 
their faces. They were 


situation 





At last I began to despair 








incredulous — amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
strokes that held them spellbound! _ I let 


myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 


of getting anywhere — when 
I accidentally ran across a 
little book entitled, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple way to over- 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success. I don’t mean to say that there was any 
**magic” or ‘‘mystery’’ about it, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 





Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore, the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

* + 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thing in the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing ! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
acopy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’ of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so many. It will open your eyes to 


N a new realization 
Ow of what life holds 
Sent 


FREE 





men who master 
the secrets of Effec- 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 
You can obtain 
your copy free by 
just sending the 
coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9188 Chicago, lil. 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9188 | 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, | 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 
Wonders with Words and full information re- | 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Name. 


Address 


City. . 


State. oe 
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MODEL 125, 4-DOOR SPORT SEDAN 


130-inch Wheelbase 


25 Horsepower 


$1495 


to equal its wheelbase you pay $17 


785—$290 more! 


to equal its horsepower you pay $2080—$585 more! 
| P ; ) 


Some competitors have cut old prices. Others 
have brought out new prices. Out of this con- 
fusion the value of the Auburn Straight Eight 
rises higher than ever. Comparison proves 
this statement. 

In this era of economy, Auburn makes the 
purchase of a big, fine, powerful, luxurious 
Straight Eight, 4-door closed car, 
thrift. 

Auburn Straight Eights are the perfected 
result of more than six years’ accumulative 
experience. Protecting your investment in 
Auburn is a long record ‘of performance, en- 
durance and de -pendability. 

We invite you to inspect today’s Auburn: 
six years ahead of others with Straight Fights. 

If the car does not sell itself, you ‘will not be 
asked to buy. 


6-85 SEDAN $1095; 6-85 SPORT SEDAN $995; 6-85 CABRIOLET $1095; 


SEDAN $1395; 8-95 CABRIOLET $1295; 125 SEDAN $1595; 125 SPORT SEDAN $1495; 
Equipment other than standard, extra. 


8159S. Prices f.o.b. Auburn or Connersville, Indiana. 


t{UBURN, INDIANA. 


firmail postage has been re «duced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce. Use 
The development of aviation is vital to American progress. 


communication 





an act of 





In considering cars selling anywhere near 
the price of the Auburn 125 Sport Sedan 
find out these things: 

Has it a 130” wheelbase? (one reason 
for Auburn’s luxurious comfort.) 

Is it a Straight Eight? (Auburn has 
had more than six years Straight Eight 
experience ahead of others.) 

Has it 125 Horsepower? 

Has it a 7” frame of 3-16” 
Double-reinforced? 

Has it Bijur chassis lubrication? 

Has it Lockheed hydraulic internal ex- 
panding 4-wheel brakes? 

Has it 4 hydraulic shock absorbers? 

Has it cam and lever type steering? 

Has it Brewster type non-glare wind- 
shield? 

Has it the comfort, leg room and head 
room of the Auburn? 


stock? 





8-95 SEDAN $1295; 8-95 SPORT SEDAN $1195: 
125 PHAETON SEDAN $1695; 125 CABRIOLET 
1UBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 




















8-95 PHAETON 


firmail daily for quicker 
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Leaders of Kiwanis-Farmer Institute. Front row, left to right: C. A. Brehm, University of Tennessee; Col. D. B. 

Todd, Kiwanian, Etowah, Tennessee; Dr. Walter R. Weiser, Treasurer of Kiwanis International; John S. 

Fletcher, Chattanooga Kiwanian. Second row: Dr. W. J. Fitts, Commissioner of Agriculture of Tennessee; Carl 

Williams, member, Federal Farm Board; Eugene Talmadge, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia; James 

H. Morgan, President of Chattanooga Kiwanis club; Harper Gatton, Vice-President of Kiwanis International. 

Third row: Spencer J. McCallie, founder of the Chattanooga Kiwanis-Farmers Institute, and T, Carlton Wright, 
General Chairman of Institute Committee. 


Chattanooga Holds Annual 
Farmer Institute 


As a result of the successful codperation of the members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and more 
than two thousand of their agricultural friends at the Eighth 
Annual Kiwanis-Farmer Institute, the club launched a pro- 
gram for legislation designed to strengthen agriculture in 
the state and bring about a greater prosperity for the 
farmers. 


{ major Kiwanis Objective: To promote the spirit of mutual understanding between the farmer and the city man by en- 
couraging an appreciation of their common aims and purposes. 
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Investment Trusts 


BY LELAND REX ROBINSON 


President Second International Securities Corporation, New York City 


ITHIN the last five years there 

has come into popular use a new 

term in American finance which 
was rarely encountered in pre-war days 
even on the lips of bankers and scholars. 
This term, made up of the two words “in- 
vestment” and “trust,” takes on a sig- 
nificance distinct from that of either ele- 
ment composing it, and the institution to 
which it refers has a background, pur- 
pose and character all its own. To an 
analytical mind, the “investment trust,” 
regardless of many contrasted types, is a 
fairly well-defined entity, having its lim- 
ited and appropriate functions in the 
financial organization of society. To cas- 
ual observers in the United States, the 
“investment trust” must have appeared, 
during this last half-decade of its rapid 
expansion, a financial behemoth, which 
has grown in an incredibly short time 
from a puny suckling to a colossus in 
whose vast arms is being concentrated an 
ever growing power over American busi- 


ness, 





“Any reader of financial news during the last twelve months must have felt 
at times like a dizzy player of ‘blind man’s bluff’ in seeking out any con- 
sistently intelligent opinions upon the funds, trusts, and companies making 
up our so-called ‘investment trusts.’ They have been praised and damned.” 
The author analyzes historical precedents, terminology, different kinds of 
American trusts, pros and cons, and presents conclusions every investor 


should think about. 
in the business of the country. 


Precedents Outmoded 

Those few students of international 
finance who in early post-war days turned 
their thoughts to the long-established 
British investment trust companies, be- 
lieving that in due course comparable 
means would of necessity be developed in 
this country for codperative investment of 
capital, must often have felt like exclaim- 
ing with Cassius: . 
“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar 

feed, 

That he is grown so great.” 
For they have found their réle changed 
within a very few years from trail-blazers 
to modest participants, or only anxious 


Investment trusts are an increasingly important factor 


observers of developments in American 
finance far transcending historical prece- 
dents or accepted principles in the invest- 
ment trust business, and yet identified 
with it in the public mind. 


Some Conflicts of Opinion 


Any reader of financial news during 
the last twelve months must have felt at 
times like a dizzy player of “blind man’s 
buff” in seeking out any consistently in- 


Because of the thoroughness with which the 
author analyzes this important subject, it will be 
carried in two issues of the Magazine. Mr. Robin- 
son. presented this subject in great detail recently 
before the School of Business and Administration 
of the University of Chicago. Credit is given to 
“The Journal of Business” of that University. 
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telligent opinions upon the funds, trusts, 
and companies making up our so-called 
“investment trusts.” These have been ac- 
claimed as the poor man’s salvation from 
the quicksands of Wall Street, and 
damned as the tool of cunning financial 
interests. They have been hailed as har- 
bingers of democracy in wider stock own- 
ership, and pilloried as instruments of 
corporate concentration through clever 
devices of stock-voting control. They have 
been praised as astute investors, and ex- 
coriated as betrayers of the public trust. 
They have been credited with mitigating 
the effects and softening the blow of last 
fall’s stock débacle, and they have been 
cited before the bar of public opinion as 
principally responsible for the sudden- 
ness and force of that day of reckoning. 
They are market stabilizers to some, and 
to others they are a cause of accentuated 


price swings. 


How These Arose 

It is of course only natural that such 
divided opinions should be freely ex- 
pressed, in view of the events of the last 
ten months. Prior to what has been 
euphemistically called “the late unpleas- 
antness in Wall Street,” the term “invest- 
ment trust” was one to conjure with. A 
“strange company of bedfellows had been 
tucked in under this blanket phrase, 
which was so loosely knit in popular 
usage that it could be stretched to almost 
any proportions. Hence comes the result 
that most compilations of “investment 
trust” issues, since the term became popu- 
lar in the United States, are of little value 
in themselves, including as they do in 
earlier years a more restricted group of 
financial institutions, and broadening out 
in 1929 to embrace almost any corpora- 
tion which invested largely in stocks of 
other corporations, regardless of purpose, 
method, or results. When, therefore, the 
new historic days of October 24, 28, 29 
and November 13 left in their wake the 
cold gray dawn of reckoning, what more 
natural than that the unprecedented ex- 
pansion of holding, investment, finance, 
and trading companies in earlier months, 
loosely termed “investment trusts,” should 
have made a target for public criticism 
of any institution rightly or wrongly go- 
ing by such a name. The temporary 
swing of the pendulum from one extreme 
to the other is well illustrated in the 
anomalous situation during recent 
months, in which shares of several invest- 
ment companies enjoying sponsorship of 
a high order are selling at substantially 
less than actual liquidation values. 


Circumstances That Pervert Proper 
Understanding 

However, the many conflicting opinions 
expressed upon the subject of “investment 
trusts” are not due primarily to financial 
conditions of recent months. They are 
the results of the following circumstances 
which have made very difficult a true un- 
derstanding of the facts, and which have 


given many observers as one-sided a view 
as that of the several blind men sampling 
the elephant in the old legend. These 
circumstances are a faulty terminology, 
a lack of historical perspective,.and a 
tendency to create generalizations out of 
specific instances. 


Faulty Terminology 

You will recall the remark made by a 
witty historian that the “Holy Roman 
Empire” was neither “holy,” nor “Ro- 
man,” nor an “empire.” As regards some 
companies which have been included in 
the category of “investment trusts,” it 
may be said that they are neither pri- 
marily concerned with sound investment, 
nor operated in a manner worthy of the 
word “trust.” In current American usage 
it is also clear that the sins of omission 
are as great as the sins of commission, 
because there is often excluded from this 
category of financial institutions an im- 
portant, useful, and rapidly expanding 
type of investment trust in the strictest 
sense of that term. 

I refer to the fact that holding com- 
panies in the public utility, bank, rail- 
road, and other fields, that finance com- 
panies engaged in development or recon- 
struction usually of small or closely held 
businesses, and that trading companies 
plying their energies toward quick market 
profits regardless of accepted principles 
of investment or diversification have been 
all too frequently lumped together as 
“investment trusts,” while at the same 
time this otherwise “indiscriminate and 
all-devouring orifice” of a term is not 
made to cover the uniform trust and in- 
corporated funds now being established 
by leading banks and trust companies 
purely for the purpose of performing the 
true investment trust functions. 


What Is Correct Usage? 

For what is an “investment trust” ex- 
cept a means of codperative investment 
whereby many participants may enjoy 
the advantages of careful selection and 
wide distribution of risk? Such means 
may take the form of corporations wholly 
concerned with diversified investments— 
as in the Scottish and English homeland 
of investment trusts. Or technical trust 
forms may also be employed, as in this 
country, where we find Massachusetts 
trusts, uniform trust funds in various 
banks, and trusts established under in- 
denture agreements with trust companies 
acting in a trustee capacity. The point 
of greatest importance is not the legal 
form involved. It is the singleness of 
purpose in ferreting out investment values 
regardless of any other considerations 
and in diversifying these values so that 
the advantages of codperative effort may 
accrue to any participant regardless of 
the size of his holding. Only when such 
objectives alone are sought does the 
phrase “investment trust” have any valid- 
ity whatever, especially in view of the 
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flexible corporate form which has been 
so generally utilized toward this end, 
both here and abroad. 


Some Popular Notions of “Trusts” 


The strange perversions in the use of 
the word “trust” in American parlance 
are a good illustration of the wide hiatus 
between popular terminology and correct 
usage. It will be recalled that the first 
form of the Standard Oil combination, 
which came to public attention in the 
carly eighties, was a “trust,” consisting 
of the elder Rockefeller and his imme- 
diate associates who issued non-voting 
trustee certificates in exchange for shares 
in the hitherto competing refineries. Other 
early industrial combinations were built 
upon the same principle. Hence came the 
terms “trust,” and “trust busting,” which 
have since been applied to big business 
bordering upon monopoly, despite the 
fact that New Jersey and other so-called 
“charter-bartering” states rendered fea- 
sible the use of the holding corporation 
device in the sugar, oil, and other indus- 
tries after court decrees had made the 
“trust” form vulnerable where the objects 
pursued thereunder were in violation of 
the Sherman Act. In other words, much 
was said in 1911, after the unfavorable 
Supreme Court decisions of that year, 
about the “breaking-up” of the “tobacco” 
and “oil trusts,” which were in reality 
not trusts at all in a technical sense of 
the term, but holding corporations en- 
joying the then salubrious climate of the 
above-mentioned state, and known respec- 
tively as the American Tobacco Company 
and the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 

Now by quite a different route it would 
appear that popular usage once more 
desires to attach the term “trust” to huge 
holding and investment companies having 
as a principal object the concentration of 
control, or the reorganization or develop- 
ment of business enterprises. “Trust” 
in this sense, however, is short for “in- 
vestment trust,” and in view of the en- 
thusiasm with which this newest addition 
to the brotherhood of financial institu- 
tions has been received, it is understand- 
able that bank holding companies, like 
the Marine Midland Corporation; rail- 
road holding companies like the Penn- 
road; finance, investment, trading, and 
holding companies like the Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corporation and the Trans- 
america Corporation; development and 
industrial concentration companies like 
Continental Shares, Inc.; and_ public 
utility holding companies like the United 
Corporation should on occasion be re- 
ferred to, not by their sponsors, but by 
journalists and casual observers, as “in- 
vestment trusts,” or merely “trusts” for 
short. 


Perspective Needed 
To gain a proper historical perspective, 
however, we must firmly put behind us 
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any thought that companies like the 
above-mentioned and scores of similar 
ones are in the direct line of American 
investment trust development, or should 
be attributed to the growth of agencies 
-of codperative investment in our country 
since the war. On the contrary these and 
many other corporate devices for utiliz- 
ing the funds of thousands of investors in 
creating gigantic business units, for ac- 
complishing economies and building up 
profits through combination, or for con- 
centrating control as divorced from 
ownership, on the one hand, or technical 
management, on the other, are an out- 
growth of modern industrial capitalism, 
and only a carrying-forward of the pre- 
war trek toward the investment banker’s 
supremacy. There is, for instance, no 
more reason for calling a bank holding 
company controlling an extensive chain 
banking system an “investment trust” 
than for using this same appellation when 
referring to the industrial or public utility 
holding companies so familiar in the 
United States since the days of great 
corporate expansion beginning, roughly, 
with the turn of this century. 


True Historical Antecedents 


In searching out the true historical 
antecedents of modern investment trusts, 
however, we must not look to Great Bri- 
tain alone, although Scotland and Eng- 
land may with justice be regarded as 
the homeland. In fact, a number of 
companies chartered in London in the 
sixties and seventies which are now tech- 
nically investment trusts were not origin- 
ally designed to facilitate wide diversifi- 
cation of investments through coéperative 
means, but for quite other purposes. On 
the other hand, it is certainly not without 
interest to us Americans that about seven- 
ty years before the investment trust com- 
panies took firm root in Great Britain— 
to be specific, in 1818—there was incor- 
porated the Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company, of Boston, whose 
directors were confirmed in their power 
to accept “trusts” by an amendment to 
the charter, in 1823. 


A Little-Known Pioneer 


Although the personal-trust business of 
this company bulked larger in impor- 
tance, what interests us particularly is 
its provision, some 107 years ago for 
“annuities and endowments in trust,” in 
which the trust property was not segre- 
gated but jointly invested. By under- 
taking to receive cash or stocks in trust, 
to mingle this with the capital and other 
property of the company in investments 
managed by the directors, and to pay 
to beneficiaries, or compound for them, 
the rate of interest obtained, less one-half 
per cent per annum, the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company may 
be accredited as a forerunner of both 
the modern investment trust and the 
mutual savings bank. In fact, as Pro- 


fessor James G. Smith has observed in 
his Trust Companies in the United States, 
the “earliest development of the corporate 
fiduciary was in the form of an investment 
trust.” 


Little wonder, then, that the old adage, 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
should be illustrated in the uniform in- 
vestment funds, both in the trust and the 
corporate forms, which a number of our 
leading trust companies are only today 
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“Investment trusts will form an in- 
creasingly useful part of our 
financial machinery. They are 
bound to render a great service 
to investors and to the nation’s 
industry.” 
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making their concrete contribution to a 
conception of sound investment trust 
service. 


The Background in Great Britain 

In Great Britain, where investment 
trusts have generally taken the corporate 
form, organization of such companies in 
large number dates from 1887, although 
my records show at least nineteen similar 
corporations, going back to the Inter- 
national Financial Society, Ltd., in 1863, 
which were in existence prior to that 
year. This first period of active organi- 
zation came to a close in 1890, and it was 
followed by fifteen years of comparative 
inactivity, the first five of which may be 
described as a truly critical period of 
reorganization, consolidation, and rebuild- 
ing of sadly shattered public confidence. 
It is interesting to note that since 1924 
a second great period of investment trust 
expansion has been under way in Eng- 
land and Scotland with the emphasis in 
post-war, as in pre-war days, upon wide 
international diversification of holdings. 


Terminology Finally Clarified 


Before 1900, however, British investors 
had taken the first step toward clear 
thinking in these matters, and were distin- 
guishing between investment trust com- 
panies in the stricter sense, and finance, 
holding, and development companies hav- 
ing far more ambitious objectives. This 
clarification of terms was in part a result 
of the sobering experiences of 1890-95, 
following the mushroom growth of such 
a variety of financial enterprises during 
the preceding five years. It fixed firmly 
in the public mind that investment trusts 
should aim merely at the safety which 
arises from careful selection, wide dis- 
tribution, and continuous supervision; 
and the returns to be had from overseas 
securities bought partly with low-cost 
capital. 

Without making the common mistake 
of searching out unwarranted historical 
parallels, it may nevertheless be assumed 
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that a similar clarification of terms will 
result in the United States from this time 
of “acid test” through which our financial 
institutions are now passing. During pre- 
ceding years, and especially in the first 
nine months of 1929, the public interest 
in “investment trusts,” which had within 
a short time risen to a pitch of fever heat 
so characteristic of our American enthu- 
siasms, resulted in the indiscriminate use 
of this term to cover almost any type of 
financing, trading, holding, or investment 
organization being currently financed for 
the purpose of buying securities. A more 
critical spirit is now evolving. 
Many Distinct Kinds of American In- 
vestment Trusts 

Granted that we shall be more disposed 
in the years immediately ahead to call 
each kind of financial institution by its 
proper name, it must not be assumed that 
the term “investment trust” as correctly 
employed in the United States will apply 
only to one fairly uniform type of fund 
or company, as in Great Britain. On the 
contrary, as earlier stated, there are in 
our country several distinct varieties of 
investment trusts, some incorporated and 
some “trusts” in the technical sense of the 
term. To understand this multiplicity 
of types it will be necessary to revert to 
our bird’s-eye view of American develop- 
ments. 


Three Main Currents 

Three main currents have united to 
make this great river on which sail the 
ships of the investment trust fleet. One 
represents the direct line of historical 
evolution; another the avid public inter- 
est in common stocks, especially the so- 
called “blue chips,” which has been grow- 
ing apace during the last five years and 
has had only a temporary setback since 
last September; and the third is an out- 
growth of the trust estate services of our 
leading banks. 

The Direct Line of Historical Evolution 

It was earlier stated that British invest- 
ment trust companies during the entire 
period of their existence have served 
mainly as a means of investment diversi- 
fication among foreign securities. Their 
growth in the United Kingdom arose from 
the pressure of accumulating capital up- 
on the facilities for domestic investment 
in a highly industrialized country which 
was dependent upon foreign markets, and 
was fostering these by enhancing her 
creditor position among the nations. 
Quite inevitable, for the same reasons, 
was the later establishment of investment 
trusts in our own country, whose depen- 
dence upon foreign markets was in- 
creased by the late war and which, since 
1914, has assumed the proud position of 
chief creditor nation and the world’s 
principal capital market. 

Long before the late war, however, 
other kinds of institutional investors in 
some respects akin to investment trusts 

(Turn to page 559) 
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When Will This Depression End? 


BY WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic: Research 


This economist and author says 
that we are saving too much, that 
prosperity will come back in two 
ways: through an increased flow 
of money to consumers, and the 
spending of money which people 
are hoarding. 
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NCE upon a time, there was a very 
large country, completely covered 
with gloom. Pessimism in the 

markets was so thick that you could cut 
it with a knife. But nobody did cut it. 
All the knives were used on those few 
bold prophets who dared to say a hopeful 
word about business. 

For there was no hope. Business had 
gone to the dogs and would stay there. 
Nobody had any money to spend. The 
soundest of stocks were thrown on the 
bargain counter. There was scarcely a 
rift in the business skies. 

To know that the 
system had failed, however, was not 
enough for the “Statistical Sadists”. They 
insisted on measuring the extent of the 


entire economic 


failure. 

So an army of statisticians girded on 
their slide rules and drew up their cal- 
culating machines in battle array. Never 
before had any nation been so well 
equipped with moving averages and co- 
efficient correlations. The problem was 
attacked simultaneously on many fronts. 
The offensive was brilliant. 

When the smoke of battle cleared away, 
reports from the front revealed these 
facts: 

In the depths of national gloom, the 
national income was about 50 per cent 
above the income of the previous decade. 

At its worst, business was producing at 
least 30 per cent more per capita than 
business at its best produced in the pre- 
vious generation. 

Although 
dogs, it was still turning out enough 
wealth every day to maintain the highest 
standard of living in the world. 


business had gone to the 


Although nobody had any money, con- 
sumers bought more goods than they had 


*The author recently addressed the Kiwanis 
Club of Boston on this subject 


bought in any other year, except one, in 
the nation’s history. 

The productive resources of the nation 

men, machines, materials, money, to say 
nothing of scientific knowledge—were 
greater than ever before. 

These were the fundamental findings of 
the army of statisticians. And so the 
gloom that settled over the nation was 
thicker than ever! 

But this, of course, is only a fairy tale. 
Everybody is aware that no nation would 
act like that 

When will the present business depres- 
When we get over acting like 


really. 


sion end? 
that. 

How will it end? First, through an 
increase of the volume of money in cir- 
culation. 

A given volume of money in circulation 
(meaning by “money” both currency and 
nank credit) takes care of a given volume 
of business, and no more. 

More business requires more money. 

If the volume of money declines, the 
volume of business must decline, or the 
price level must decline, or both. Usu- 
ally both decline. 

The shortage of dollars might be made 
up by using each dollar more frequently; 
that is to say, by increasing the turnover 
of money. But it is precisely when the 
volume of business and the price level 
are falling off, that the turnover of money 
falls off. 

That is exactly what has happened 
lately in the United States. Huge amounts 
of money, both currency and bank credit, 
went out of circulation; and the money 
that was left more slowly. 
During this year of depression, several 
hundred millions of dollars of currency 
went back to the banks and stayed there; 
and several hundred millions of gold were 
added to our sterile, idle, wasteful hoards. 


circulated 


Commodity prices, of course, went down 
rapidly. They reached the lowest point 
in fourteen years. 

During the twelve months prior to last 
July, there was a record volume of trade, 
production, wages, and profits. There 
was a corresponding increase of money in 
circulation. Prosperity was as real and 
as easy to understand as an apple pie. 
There was no inflation. 


Then came the determined sefforts of 
the Federal Reserve System to reduce the 
volume of bank credit in use. The 
volume shrank rapidly. So, .inevitably, 
did the trade, production, 
wages, and profits. 


volume of 


Prosperity will not come back until the 
vanished money comes back into circula- 
tion. 

When it does come back, it will come 
back in two ways: first, through an in- 
creased flow of money to consumers, in 
connection with an expansion of bank 
credit; second, through the spending of 
money which consumers are now hoard- 
ing. 

All about 


us today we see surplus productive facili- 


We are saving too much. 


ties: more tanneries than we can use; 
more freight cars; more oil wells; more 
mills, and mines, and factories. 

These are SAVINGS. In fact, savings 
are made chiefly in the form of productive 
facilities. That is one point on which all 
economists agree, the orthodox as well 
as the dissenters. 

Evidently we have saved too much. 
Nobody has to be an economist to see 
that. 
Everywhere he looks, he sees more fixed 
capital—more means of producing wealth 

than we have found any way of using. 
Not only have we more steamships, and 
cotton mills, and automobile factories; 
but virtually every industry complains 
that it has excess productive capacity. 


He need only keep his eyes open. 


Yet right now, many bankers, and 
preachers, and teachers are complaining 
that our extravagant wage-earners are 
not saving enough; right now, when at 
least two million workers are without 
work, solely because the people are not 
spending enough. 

This fallacy of saving, preached partly 
for the purpose of preventing poverty, 
is today a cause of poverty. 

For the country as a whole, the thrifty 
thing to do right now is to spend more 
money. That is the only thing that will 
enable the country to use ten billion dol- 
lars’ worth of savings in the form of 
capital facilities whieh are now idle. This 
depression cannot end until the fall in 
prices ends. The fall in prices cannot 
end until the people spend mere money. 
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The Military 
Policy of the 


United States 


BY MAJOR GENERAL FRANK PARKER 
Commanding Officer, Sixth Corps Area 


Twelve years ago this month the Armi- 
stice was signed. In these interesting 
years there has been a striving to per- 
fect agreements between nations to 
prevent war and a great deal of con- 
sideration of what constitutes a balance 
between reduced armament and ade- 
quate preparedness. From all this has 
evolved a military policy which the vet- 
eran soldier, General Parker, describes 
in this article. 
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HIS is a subject that has required 

the earnest attention of our Pres- 

idents and other leading statesmen 
throughout our history. In the small 
space of this discussion, only a_ brief 
review of the subject may be attempted. 

It may be said that two basic influences 
have controlled our military policy: first, 
deeply ingrained in the consciousness of 
our people, an historical repugnance to 
an organized military; second, a con- 
viction developed by actual experience in 
the minds and hearts of our highest pub- 
lic officers that in the last analysis the 
perpetuation of our political structure 
and our continued national independence 
are dependent on organized military 
power. These two influences have been 
in opposition throughout the greater por- 
tion of our history. 

The mutual opposition of the two in- 
fluences has rested largely on the factor 
of organization. Although our people 
have been cold to the creation and main- 
tenance of an organized military force 
commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the nation, the people as individuals have 
been aggressively warlike in practice. It 
was the fighting private citizen who estab- 
lished first a foothold on our Atlantic 
coast and then gradually pushed his home 
development westward to the Pacific by 
force of arms. That westward movement 
was marked by glorious achievements of 
the handfuls of the Regular Army in 
providing strength at some critical 
points as emergencies developed from 
time to time—but the impulse to the 
movement was furnished by the individual 
citizen, and the bitterest battles against 





United States Army 


the Indian were fought by 
him in defense of his 
family in the hidden sil- 
ences of the forest or in 
the wide loneliness of the 
open prairie. The nomadic 
Indian wanted the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of his 
hunting ground. The agri- 
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cultural white wanted the 
quiet occupancy of the 
Indian’s land. Each 
wanted peace for the pur- 
suit of his type of vocation. The clash of 
their respective cultures was marked by a 
zone of fire and blood of unsurpassed 
ferocity as the white man’s frontier was 
pushed gradually westward. The whites 
have conquered—but we have no basis for 
a belief that since our grandfather’s or 
great-grandfather’s time our race has 
undergone any discernible ethnic change. 
To know what will happen in the future 
should our culture clash with another, we 
need only to turn back through the pages 
of our recent history and there read the 
answer. 
First Footholds 

The first permanent footholds on our 
coasts were gained during the seventeenth 
century, commencing with the arrival of 
the Mayflower in 1620. Those first immi- 
grants dared the Atlantic in an old ship 
of doubtful seaworthiness in order to 
escape from the political and religious 
conditions in Europe. The European 
dynasties were not derived from the con- 
sent of the governed, but were maintained 
within each state by a standing army. 
Each dynasty affected the fiction of the 


A snapshot of General Parker taken just after he occupied a 
German oflicer’s dugout in the Battle of St. Mihiel. The dog, pet 
of the former occupant, lived through the affair, and wistfully 


asked for friendship. 


Divine Right of Kings. Being without 
responsibility to the people, they imposed 
their will on the people through the 
Then there were the petty 
quarrels between the various dynasties, 
with a welter of various leagues (more or 
less under the cloak of religion) for 
mutual defense or aggrandizement. War- 
fare was almost habitual, and without 
regard to the sufferings of the peoples. 
It is not at all surprising that the Col- 
onists brought with them to the New 
World an abiding and deepseated aver- 
sion to armies. And the same may be said 
of the immigrants who came to our shores 
during the eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
centuries. It can therefore be observed 
why the bulk of ovr nation have been 
either hostile or indifferent to the main- 
tenance of an army of the republic, 
although as individuals they have been 
active fighting men. The chronic national 
condition of unpreparedness against 
organized potential enemies may be fairly 
attributed to the ancient prejudice against 
soldiers in any uniform; to attributing 
(Turn to page 554) 
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The Miami Skyline, with the new Court-House in the center, and some of the hotels. 


Miami—1931 Convention City 


The Miami Convention dates are 
May 3-7, 1931. This article an- 
swers the question, “ What sort 
of a convention city is Miami?” 
Because it comes early, it is time 
to begin making plans now. 
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OWN in the Land of Palms and 


Sunshine a group of inspired 

Kiwanians are already planning 
ways and means to make the fifteenth 
annual convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional a series of events long to be re- 
membered. 


“Miami in May” may well become the 


convention slogan of Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States and Canada. Miami, 


spokesman for the Florida Kiwanis Dis- 
trict, urgently entreated Kiwanis to come 
to Florida in 1930. The votes sufficiently 
favored Atlantic City, an earlier conten- 
der, and the 1930 convention went to 
the more northern city on the Atlantic. 
Miami immediately made its plans for 
1931, and the plans were successfully de- 
veloped and bore fruit. 

So now it is “Miami in May.” To be 
more exact it is Miami, May 3-7, 1931. 

Many Kiwanians know Miami. All 
Kiwanians have heard of Miami in con- 
siderable detail. Many Kiwanians have 
asked the question, “What sort of a con- 
vention city is Miami, what does it look 
like, and 
points?” 


\ native or adopted Floridan would 


what are its general good 


not attempt to answer these questions 


in the number of pages contained in this 
issue of THe Kiwanis Macazine, but a 
brief answer to each question will serve, 
perhaps, to sufficiently whet the appetites 
of Kiwanians to induce them to make 
early plans to attend the convention. 

Miami is a good convention city. It 
is equipped with a sufficiently large num- 
ber of hotels to make it possible to house 
Kiwanians and their wives comfortably 
and at moderate prices. Miami has en- 
tertained many large conventions, includ- 
ing the largest of all conventions, the 
Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, in short, the Shrine Con- 
vention. At the Shrine Convention in 
1928, 42,000 persons were accommodated 
in hotels and apartments, 2,000 on steam- 
ships and 7,800 on trains. This statement 
is by authority of Henry Smith, chairman 
of the committee that did the work. With. 
in an area restricted to thirty-six square 
blocks, 12,000 persons can be accommo- 
dated in first-class hotel rooms with pri- 
vate baths. For those who so desire, 
accommodations can be arranged at the 
wonderful hotels in Coral Gables or 
Miami Beach. 

Miami is sometimes called “The Magic 
City.” Its sky-line grew almost as if by 
magic, and that sky-line glimpsed against 
the setting sun from Bay Biscayne is 
certainly magical. To reverse the view, 
Bay Biscayne at sunrise, seen from Bis- 
cayne Boulevard is a scene never to be 
forgotten. Poetical 
scribe the moonlight on Bay Biscayne for 


phrases could de- 


several pages. 
Almost the first requisite of a good con- 
vention city is a sufficient number of 


BY MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


good hotels. Miami has them. Along 
with these good hotels go the other facili- 
ties to make the city a place where con- 
ventions flourish. 

Miami is the only large city in the 
United States in a subtropical zone, being 
in the same latitude as Cairo, Egypt. It 
lies 366 miles below Jacksonville and is 
right where the tropics are at the height 
of their glory and north of where the 
tropics become lacking in facilities for 
pleasurable living. It is truly in the 
land of palms and tropical shrubs. There 
are towering coconut palms, for Miami 
also puts out a slogan “Where the Coco- 
nuts Grow,” and the coconuts distributed 
by Miamians at Milwaukee and Atlantic 
City came from their own front yards. 
There are royal palms, fig palms, date 
palms and more than forty other varieties 
of palms. Those desiring so to do may 
spend a day counting varieties of palms. 
The royal poinciana is not just the name 
of a hotel in Miami; it is a beautiful tropi- 
cal flower, and there also will be found 
the bougainvillea in several hues, the 
bignonia, the colorful hibiscus the glori- 
ous alamanda vine and the oleander. They 
all bloom practically the whole year 
around. They border every roadside and 
produce a riot of color in public parks, 
private estates and even around the most 
modest homes. 

Summer has not begun in Miami in 
May, spring is just on the wane. Pre- 
vailing breezes are northeasterly, meaning 
from the ocean. Precipitation is at its 
lowest figure. 

It is the same old Atlantic Ocean you 
saw at Atlantic City but the ocean changes 
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color when it gets down in this subtrop- 
ical land. 

The Gulf Stream does some very im- 
portant curving as it nears the Florida 
East Coast and its blue colors dominate. 
If you have never been to Miami, possibly 
your first visionary joys will come from 
observing the beautiful blues and greens 
that make up the marine scenery around 
Miami. 

So far as history goes, Miami is be- 
lieved to have been first settled by Carib 
Indians. A settlement of Seminoles was 
founded by Spanish Explorers during the 
sixteenth century. Descendants of these 
Seminoles still live in the vicinity of 
Miami. Billie Bowlegs, their Chief, ex- 
tended an invitation to the writer to sit 
in and enjoy a dinner of boiled “bill fish” 
(gar fish) as his guest, if the convention 
ever came to Miami. A visit to the Semi- 
nole camp is one of the interesting fea- 
tures of a Miami stay. The first real 
building in Miami was old Fort Dodge, 
built in 1835 to control Seminole upris- 
ings. 

The bathing facilities are declared to 
be perfect along about the time of the 
Miami One enraptured 
writer as “water like shot 
silk, shimmering with emerald green or 


Convention. 
describes it 


turquoise blue.” If you never saw any 
shot silk you can take anyone’s word who 
has been there that the bathing from 
Miami Beach is exceptional—gradual 
white-sanded beaches and just enough 
surf to make its buffeting enjoyable. 

Miami is located on Biscayne Bay, 
which bay is created by a series of keys. 
The incorporated City of Miami Beach 
is reached by causeway, being but a few 
minutes travel from any part of Miami 
proper. In between Miami and the 
Beach, which is one of the aforementioned 
keys, there are several small but beauti- 
ful tropical islands upon which are lo- 
cated homes of rare beauty. 

Miami is the strategic point in the 
Pan-American Air Service. Planes are 
available for Latin American countries, 
and this form of travel has reached a 
high state of development. Boat trips to 
Nassau in the Bahamas are regularly 
scheduled. It is easy to go to Havana. 
One just climbs into a plane or boards 
a train for Key West. After Key West 
a few hours by P. and O. steamer and 
one is gazing at Morro Castle. If desired, 
the trip to Key West can be made by auto, 
the journey, most of the way over water, 
being one of the wonders made possible 
by modern engineering. 














Miami! 


In front are the two causeways to Miami Beach, harbor, yacht 
guishable, also the new Court-House with 


its pyramid top. 
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Perhaps the greatest convention asset 
of Miami is the Miami Kiwanis club, 
aided and abetted by the clubs of Coral 
Gables and Hollywood. It is the avowed 
intention of Miami Kiwanians to put 
forth every possible effort to place the 
1931 convention second to none insofar 
as hospitality, friendship and fellowship 
Miami Kiwanians want 
Florida 


Kiwanians, having settled on Miami as 


are concerned. 
Kiwanians to come to Florida. 


the host city, want Kiwanians to come to 
Miami. Every effort will be made, it 
is assured, to make Kiwanians feel glad 
that they voted to come to Miami in 1931. 

Early planning for attendance at the 
Miami Convention is desirable. There 
will be plenty of hotel space but it is 
always advisable to get reservations in 
early. It is a great opportunity for a 
unique vacation. 

“Miami in May” may well be consid- 
ered now by the members of all Kiwanis 
clubs. 
Florida 


Plan for plenty of time to visit 


and Cuba because there is so 


much of interest to see. 


Reduced convention railroad rates as 
usual. 
Hotel reservations contracts to be 


mailed as usual in February. 


“Meet Me in Miami in May”. 








basin, and farther up is the park. The tall hotel buildings are distin- 
Bay Biscayne at the top. 
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Canadian-United States Relations 


The author discusses the reasons 
for the nationalistic mental atti- 
tude in both countries and its 
effect on their relations.* 
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HE relation between any two coun- 
tries is largely due to an attitude of 
each 


mind in the inhabitants of 


country. A review of history will amply 
justify such a conclusion. Circumstances 
of the most trivial nature have frequently 
led to serious consequences, because the 
people of either one or both countries 
were suspicious of the motives of the 
other. At times, even today, the desires 
of oficialdom in a country are the back- 
ground of the people of the land, and 
thereby arises an attitude quite different 
from the normal, which is fanned into 
flames, or which smoulders according to 
the wishes of bureaucracy—a present-day 
illustration will suffice. 

Egyptian governments have attempted 
to control the prices of the cotton mar- 
ket, and during the last three years have 
actually bought a large part of the crop 
of that country. The period of depression 
in the cotton market continues and, with 
the buyings of three years in storage, 
with another crop maturing and with 
back of all, a depleted treasury, there is 
a desire to bring to the front some other 
question which will overshadow the finan- 
cial predicament of her government. 
Hence the constitutional crisis with the 
implication that Great Britain is behind 
King Fuad in thwarting the nationalistic 
aspirations of the people. Nothing has 
been so easy in the sphere of practical 
politics than the arousing of nationalistic 
emotions, for purposes of drawing a red 
herring across the trail of furnishing an 
opportunity for someone’s ambitions, or 
to carry out the biased convictions of 
some real patriot. Hence the student of 
history sees how frequently sentiments of 
nationalism, whatever the origin, have 
turned awry the apparent normal cause 
of events. 

Yet today the whole world is seething 
with the ferment of nationalism. The 
doctrine of self-determination is being 
preached to all the peoples. We see it 
in action in nearly all the countries of 
Europe, in Turkey, Japan, China, India, 


"Address before the Pacific-Northwest District 
Convention at Victoria, B. C. September 15, 1930, 


BY H. 


and possibly in a lesser degree in the 
United States and Canada. 

Let us then study the reasons for this 
nationalistic mental attitude in the two 
latter countries, and its effect on our 
relations. There have been and are still 
two important factors which have in- 








While the spirit of nationalism grows, 
it is not the normal but rather the exag- 
gerated reactions which are to be feared. 
Through an increasing knowledge of each 
other, through codperative studies towards 
the solution of common economic and 
sociological problems, and the conversion 
of ideals into deeds, the bonds of friend- 
ship and mutual benefit shall be strength- 
ened. 








fluenced those who have guided our 
policies. The first is the problem of as- 
similation. The problem of the melting 
pot. The hundreds of thousands of for- 
eigners who have come from the over- 
crowded countries of the old world have 
had to be moulded into true citizens of 
their respective countries. In this process 
of education there is undoubtedly the 
tendency to over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of the country to which they have 
come. This drilling-in of the views about 
one’s own country often leaves little time 
during the limited period of education to 
deal with some of the important facts 
regarding the rest of the world. This 
over-emphasis and contraction of the 
field of cultivation may be psychologically 
sound, under the circumstances, but it 
leads to an attitude of mind which makes 
for a dangerous nationalism. 

The other factor is the economic one. 
How to provide occupation for the people 
of our respective countries—and how to 
develop the resources to the best advan- 
tage of these peoples, has led to the 
practice of building a fence around the 
preserve and putting up the sign “no 
trespassing allowed.” 

This method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of stimulating the economic develop- 
ment of a country is almost universal to- 
day. Great Britain, who has been the 
outstanding exponent of an open door in 
trade, is gradually being forced by the 
conditions and barriers of trade to adjust 
herself to a changed condition of affairs. 
It is quite within the range of probability 


W. RIGGS, M. D., F. RC. S. 
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that within a few years a development of 
trade within the British Commonwealth, 
will lead to new channels of commerce 
and to increased barriers to direct that 
trade more within the Empire. So at the 
present moment our respective countries 
are witnessing movements which are of 
momentous importance. Those of you 
who have crossed the Rocky Mountains 
by way of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
will recollect that at a certain point there 
is a little rivulet which, fed by a glacier, 
finds its way down the gorge. When it 
comes to the foot of the gorge, a small 
rock in midstream divides the waters into 
two streams. One stream finds its way to 
the Pacific and the other to the Atlantic. 
So, economic conditions at the present 
moment may change and divide the 
stream of trade. Now, as in the question 
of education, I am not condemning this 
new development in an old process of 
trying to control trade, but I wish to point 
out that it leads to a stimulation of a 
nationalistic spirit. 

If this is a correct diagnosis of the trend 
of affairs between United States and Can- 
ada, it behooves us to study the matter 
very closely and to see how we can main- 
tain and develop a friendship which is of 
the utmost importance for both countries. 
It may be conceded at once that there 
must be a certain development of national- 
ism in the citizens of every country. Poor 
indeed is the spirit of that man: 

“Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
From wandering on a foreign strand!” 

But it is not that normal reaction to 
our home land that is to be feared, but 
the exaggerated view; the fact that we 
may take ourselves too seriously to the 
exclusion of the welfare of the other fel- 
low. 

How then in the face of world condi- 
tions which, in their reactions are tending 
to direct our paths somewhat further 
apart, are we to keep and improve the 
present friendliness? It is a sound maxim 
of individual conduct to keep friendships 
in repair—and the maxim is sound, too, 
for nations. To do this we must nourish 
the methods of friendship. 

In the first place there must be an in- 
creasing knowledge of each other. Let us 
have systems of education which shall 
give us broad outlooks. Let us have an 


(Turn to page 564) 
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OST of my life I have resisted health fads. I never 

stood in front of mirrors to flex my biceps, or lay on 

my back to ride imaginary bicycles. I never dieted 
because I refuse to be deprived of the joys of whipped cream, 
hot biscuits, pie and the like. 

But the past two summers I became a firm believer in the 
curative properties of sunshine. I must be a throw-back to 
reptilian ancestors for I like to lie in the sun like a lizard. 
Any little indisposition gives me an excuse to lie in the sun on 
the little used wharf in front of our summer place. Besides, 
sun baths cure me of a desire for useful labor in any form, so 
I am for it both ways from the jack! 

This is written in the autumn when the leaves are turning. It 
is a bit too cold for swimming but just right for lying in the 
sun. 

Yesterday I had a slight cold and went down to the wharf 
to take a treatment. I lay there quietly, soaking in sunshine, 
while two small boys came to play in an old dory tied up 
under the edge of the wharf. 

What a wonderful time those two kids had! Unconscious 
of my elderly presence, they let the unspoiled fancy of 
childhood have full sway, playing “Let’s pretend!” 

“Let’s pretend” changed the dirty and paint-peeled boat 
into a palatial yacht in which they cruised the South Seas. 
They gathered coconuts, watched the natives ride gloriously 
through the waves on surf boards, and caught three monkeys 
which they taught to do tricks. A many-colored cockatoo 
broke into the conversation from time to time with a demand 
for crackers. 

By quick transformation they sailed the Arctic seas where 
they harpooned the largest whales I have ever heard of, 
and where, most enthusiastically, they greeted Byrd as a 
brother explorer. 

The old dory became a Chinese junk in which they sailed 
on gloriously through a wild typhoon superinduced by the 
waves of a passing speed boat. The struggle with the waves 
was difficult, but the distressed junk was handled with such 
success that not a single member of that gallant crew was lost. 

For two hours they “Let’s pretended.” Never did they “Let’s 
pretend” any but happy adventures. They imagined no 
trouble they could not overcome; no one imposed on them, did 
them dirt or caused them the slightest anxiety. 

I went to sleep. When I wakened they were gone. I began 
to “Let’s pretend” and my imagining took the form of thinking 
that I would not get my work done and so would lose some 
of my remunerative jobs of writing. I planned how and where 
I would reduce expenses to make my outgo balance this 
already admitted loss of income. 

Suddenly I realized that if I was to play “Let’s pretend” I 
was a dumb creature to pretend that I was headed due south 
for the ash can instead of pretending that pleasant things 
were about to happen. 

With the unspoiled wisdom of childhood those two boys 
pretended happy things; my imbecile grown-up mind pre- 
tended that all kinds of unpleasant things were headed my 
way! 

“What a wonderful world this world would be 
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If grown up folks, like you and me, 

Would see only the things which children see!” 
Why should any prosperous Kiwanian lie awake nights to 
conjure up in an overworked imagination things to worry 
about? 

Why can’t we “Let’s pretend” that all the folks we know will 
be nice to us, that every change in our luck will be a change 
for the better, that everything is all jake with the world and 
that in the future we are bound to get better breaks than we 
deserve ? 

The possession of an imagination and the ability to laugh 
distinguish human beings from the other animals. A dog gives 
a good imitation of a laugh when he wags his tail, but he 
can’t rival the human ability to chuckle at funny things, es- 
pecially himself. 

Used as the small boys employed it, imagination adds infi- 
nitely to our happiness. If we use it to conjure up unhappy 
and unpleasant things to worry about, it will add as much to 
our sorrow. 

An imagination can be trained as easily as I learned to lie on 
my tummy in the sunshine. It is as easy to pretend that nice 
things will happen as it is to pretend that disaster and grief 
are to be our lot. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Misery does 
not necessarily result from sickness, poverty or misfortune. 
Some of the happiest people are chronic invalids, and some 
of the most miserable are big and strong as an ox and twice 
as dumb! Some of the most joyous people have so little of 
this world’s goods that one wonders how they get by, while 
some of the worst grouches and misanthropes are men of 
great wealth. We have all seen men and women laugh under 
misfortune, and watched those fortunate enough to have the 
world by the tail and a downhill pull, be just as miserable as 
a wet cat. 

The difference is in the way we use the imagination God 
gave us to see the humor in our grief! It is the ability to 
“Let’s pretend” things are going to turn out a joy instead of 
a disaster. 

We find what we seek. The man with the grouch, seeking 
crookedness and deceit, always gets his suspicions confirmed. 
The man who blithely trusts his friends finds that they are 
faithful, worthy of that trust. 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings we learn more 
than from the lips of cynical oldsters. When I played “Let’s 
pretend” it was of the unpleasant idea of losing some work, 
until I thought of what a fine time those two boys had, 
“Let’s pretending” high adventure, romance and happiness, 
so I laughed at myself for a cracked egg! 

The future holds vast possibilities of joy, happiness, high 
hope, success, love and laughter. “Let’s pretend” all of it will 
happen. Thus we may discount and pre-live our joys, as did 
those two carefree kids. 

“Let’s pretend” that men are honest, that business men 
with ethics have not traded them in on a Hudson, that the 
world is growing better and that our dinner will not give us 
indigestion. 

If we pretend hard enough, everything we really want will 
eventually come true! 
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Chattanooga Launches Legislative 
Program at Farmer Institute 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING WITH MORE THAN 2,000 PRESENT 
RECEIVES STATE-WIDE AND FEDERAL RECOGNITION 


EVEN years of sowing fellowship 

seed reached the harvest time in the 

eighth annual Kiwanis-Farmer Bar- 
becue and Institute of the Chattanooga 
Kiwanis club, August 28, when the club, 
with the enthusiastic support of more 
than 2,000 of the state’s most progressive 
farmers, launched a legislative program 
which the Kiwanians and their agricul- 
tural friends believe will revolutionize the 
farming industry of the state and put 
millions of dollars in the pockets of its 
farmers. 

Carrying out resolutions passed at the 
meeting, C. A. Brehm of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the University of 
Tennessee, is drafting a series of bills to 
be presented to the legislature in January, 
which, it is believed, will go far toward 
solving the agricultural problems of the 
state. The bills will be introduced by 
John A. Chambliss, State Senator from 
Hamilton County. Already they have the 
tentative approval of Governor Henry H. 
Horton and Dr. J. W. Fitts, State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture who were pres- 
ent at the annual occasion. 

Briefly stated, the bills will provide legal 
standards for grading, sorting, packing 
and shipping all farm products under 
state supervision. From the purchasing 
or marketing angle, the program will call 
for selling agencies in the four largest 
cities of the state—Knoxville, Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville and Memphis. These 
agencies, state controlled, will be avail- 
able to all farmers, and will furnish up-to- 
the-minute marketing information. The 
farmer, under the system, can call the 
agency nearest him and learn without 
leaving his home whether there is a mar- 
ket, local or shipping, where he can dis- 
pose of whatever he has to sell, and if the 
market is available what are the prevail- 


ing prices. Back of the program also is a 


pledge from the home merchants that 
when Tennessee grown produce is graded 
and sorted so as to be reliable they will 
favor the home grower rather than have 
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their stock shipped in from other states. 

From the beginning of the prepara- 
tions for the eighth annual affair, the 
Kiwanians felt that the poignancy of the 
agricultural depression made this year, of 
all years, the time when more could be 
accomplished for the farmers at the In- 
stitute. The farmers immediately caught 
the spirit and responses to the usual 
quota of 4,000 invitations came in so 
rapidly that the club was forced to seek 
aid from local business men, its budget 
appropriation of $1,000 being insufficient 
to take care of the multitude. At the 
climax, the members themselves, without 
assessment, voluntarily chipped in $600 
above their budget outlay and saw to it 
that no expense was spared to make the 
occasion complete. 

The Program 
spurred on by the phenomenal interest 
shown by the farmers, and the resultant 
list of guests and speakers was the most 
formidable in the history of the Institute. 
The chief speakers were Carl Williams 
of the Federal Farm Board, who preached 
the doctrine of coéperative action set out 
by the Board, and Eugene Talmadge, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, 
who told of the codperative marketing 
system which has meant millions to the 
farmers of that state. Professor C. H. 
Keffer, head of the Farm Extension De- 
partment of the University of Tennessee, 
provided the usual galaxy of experts to 
conduct the customary sectional meetings 
on production problems. 

In addition to Governor Horton and 
Commissioner Fitts, the guest list in- 
cluded Senator W. E. Brock and Repre- 
sentative S. D. McReynolds of Tennes- 
see’s delegation in Congress; William 
Harper Dean, representative of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and a large number of federal and state 
officials from this immediate 
Kiwanis International was ably repre- 
sented by Dr. Walter R. Weiser of Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, Treasurer, and 


Committee also was 


section. 


Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky, International Vice-President and 
Governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 
trict. 

The program started at one o’clock in 
the afternoon of August 28, with the Cen- 
tral High school auditorium crowded with 
guests for the opening ceremonies. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by Com- 
missioner H. D. Huffaker for the city, 
County Judge Pro-Tem Wilkes Thrasher 
for the county, and President J. H. Mor- 
gan for the Kiwanis club. A musical pro- 
gram was led by Glenn Young, club song 
leader. Miss Mary Ward Hatcher, solo- 
ist, also added to the entertainment. 
Following the opening ceremonies, the 
annual Institute was held in five sections, 
and then the crowd re-assembled for the 
principal addresses by Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Talmadge, with appropriate remarks 
by the Governor, Dr. Fitts and the Ki- 
wanis representatives. 

The barbecue was served on McCallie 
Field at six o'clock, more than 2,000 
guests being fed within an astonishingly 
short time by a group of energetic Ki- 
wanians. The evening session was given 
over principally to music and comedy. 
Ise Moore, farmer Kiwanian, was “prose- 
cuted” by Mrs. John S. Fletcher, wife of 
a past president of the club, for “breach 
of promise,” Mr. Moore being a bachelor 
and an inviting target for such a skit. 
“Dick” Park, the club’s chief comedian 
preached his famous negro sermon, and 
local talent furnished other enjoyable 
musical and dramatic numbers to add to 
the fellowship of the evening. 

The primary object of the Chattanooga 
club in sponsoring the farmer program 
was to win the friendship of Chatta- 
nooga’s neighbors and to be of service to 
them. This object was attained in its 
first part, that of winning the farmers’ 
friendship, this year as never before, the 
crowd being the happiest and most appre- 
ciative seen in Chattanooga on any similar 

(Turn to page 563) 
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PREPARING LEADERS FOR THEIR DUTIES 


NE of the great railroad executives, Julius Kruttschnitt, 
when president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, said, 
“The test of an effective organization is that it shall be 
self-perpetuating.” This is certainly true whether the organi- 

“zation be business, industrial or service. 

This self-perpetuation of an organization is only possible 
through adequate training. This is why business and ‘Industry 
are at the present time placing so great an emphasis upon the 
training of executives as well as workers. At a recent meeting 
of industrial leaders which I attended, the speaker mentioned 
as one of the outstanding trends in business and industry the 
unusual attention that is being given to training, especially 
the training of executives. 

Kiwanis, if it is to continue as an effective organization, may 
well follow the example of business and industry and make 
certain by the best possible developed methods that its leaders 
in club, district and International receive a thorough training 
in their responsibilities. 

In fact, Kiwanis has all the greater necessity for giving 
proper attention to the training of its leaders because there is 
such a large change in leadership each year throughout the 
entire organization. In business and industry, executives and 
even foremen continue from year to year and often through 
many years. But in Kiwanis our clubs generally elect each 
year new presidents and other officers, with some exceptions 
in the case of secretaries; our districts have new district gover- 
nors and new lieutenant governors with still fewer exceptions; 
and the International organization has a new president and vice 
presidents and several new trustees each year. These new 
officers, who each year take up their responsibilities for the 
first time, must be adequately trained if our organization is to 
continue strong and efficient. 

It is, therefore, very timely that again this convention year 
one of the administrative policies emphasizes the training of 
our leaders. Last year a similar policy was adopted following 
the general plan suggested by the Secretary at the 1928 Inter- 
national Council in his address, “A Comprehensive Plan for 
Leadership Training.” The general outline of courses that was 
formulated and sent out to the clubs and districts by a special 
committee was carried out in a gratifying manner and with 
excellent results considering that it was the initial year. 

The training of leaders was again adopted this year as one 
of the administrative policies. Under the continued chairman- 
ship of International Trustee Carrington, the committee has 
prepared a revision of the outline of courses. This profits 
from our experience last year and is all the more complete and 
comprehensive in its suggestions. This outline will be for- 
warded to district governors-elect and to club presidents-elect. 


The plan includes the following definite courses: 


I. For District Governors-elect, International Committee 
Chairmen, and other International Officers for 1931, 
in Chicago, November 20, 21 and 22, 1930. 


II. For Lieutenant Governors-elect for 1931 in each dis- 
trict, December 1 to 6, 1930. 


III. For District Committee Chairmen for 1931 in each dis- 
trict early in January, 1931, on the date of the District 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting. 

IV. For Club Presidents-elect and Vice Presidents-elect 
for 1931 in each division, December 8—12, 1930. 

V. For Club Secretaries for 1931 in each division, Decem- 
ber 8-12, 1930, at the same place as, but separate 
from, the course for Club Presidents-elect and Vice 
Presidents-elect. 

VI. For other Club Officers-elect and Directors-elect for 
1931 in each club, December 13-17, 1930. 

VIL. . For Club Committee Chairmen for 1931 in each club, 


December 13—17, 1930. 
The training of the district governors at the International 
Council has long been carried out. This year even more 


effective plans have been developed and this training will be 
given earlier than ever before—November 20-22 instead of the 
early part of December—in order to provide for the training 
of the governors-elect in ample time to permit the carrying 
through of the plan for the training of other leaders. 

District governors-elect, lieutenant governors-elect and club 
presidents-elect are urged to give their fullest coéperation to 
making the proper arrangements for providing these training 
courses. 

The district governors-elect, after they have received their 
training at the International Council, will become the teachers 
of the lieutenant governors-elect. The Divisional Training 
Schools for club presidents-elect and vice presidents-elect and 
for club secretaries-elect should be planned under the executive 
supervision of each district governor-elect by the lieutenant 
In all this work, 
the present district governors and lieutenant governors as well 
as the past governors will doubtless be called upon to coédper- 
ate, especially in the actual teaching. The presidents-elect, 
after they have received their training at the Divisional Train- 
ing Schools will become the teachers of other club officers, 
directors and committees. 

The text-books which will supplement the courses as out- 
lined by the committee are “The Manual for District Officers” 
which is sent to all district officers-elect, and “The Manual for 
Club Officers,” which is forwarded to all presidents-elect. 

Those for whom the training courses are planned are also 
urged to give their fullest codperation by attending the various 


governors-elect in their respective divisions. 


courses, 

The proper carrying out of this plan for the training of 
leaders will result in the increased efficiency of our leaders 
and in improved district and club administrations, and will 
also have great value to Kiwanis as a whole in insuring the 
strength and perpetuation of the organization. 

Let us have a full corps of trained Kiwanis leaders for 1931. 
Do your full duty, whether as teacher or student. 


e___ 
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Buffalo Kiwanis Cl 
argest Boy Scout J 


IVE thousand Boy Scouts from four- 

teen Councils in western New York, 

northern Pennsylvania and the Do- 
minion of Canada participated in Amer- 
ica’s greatest Boy Scout Jamboree, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, 
New York, from August 21-24, 1930. This 
Niagara-Frontier-Oregon-Trail Scout Jam- 
boree, in the words of Dr. James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of 
America, was “the greatest assembly of 
American boys in one camp ever at- 
tempted in the United States, and was the 
largest encampment in the world with 
the exception of the World Jamboree in 
England last year.” 

The plan for the Jamboree was con- 
ceived by President Milton C. Guggen- 
heimer of the Buffalo Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, and a Kiwanian. The plan 
was developed by Chief Conrad E. 
Meinecke, Scout Executive of the Buffalo 
Council, and underwritten by the mem- 
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bers of the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo. 
The Jamboree was held on the forty- 
acre campus of the University of Buffalo. 
The boys at the Jamboree came to Buffalo 
by aeroplane, covered wagon, automobile 
P ar ticipating 
am. twhk. = 
and cooperating 
with the Buffalo 
club were the Ki- 
wanis clubs of 
Batavia, Brock- 
port, Dunkirk- 
Fredonia, James- 
town, Lockport, 
Niagara Falls, 
Olean, 
ter, Tonawanda, 
Elmira of New 
York State, and 
Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. Practical- 
ly every troop at- 


Roches- 


eterna ‘ 





tending was under the individual spon 
sorship of a Kiwanis club. 


Mr. G. Barrett Rich of Buffalo, who 


escorted the contingent of American Boy 
Scouts to the World Jamboree at Birken- 











oa to right: Miss Jantz, Assistant Secretary, 


Buffalo club; Robert B. Bielby, first Vice-Presi- 
dent; William Tompkins, Indian Scout from San 
Francisco; Milton C. Guggenheimer, President, 
Buffalo Council, B.S.C.A. and General Chairman 
of the Jamboree; Scout Paul A. Siple, who 
accompanied the Byrd Expedition to Antarctica; 
and Samuel B. Lindsay, member Buffalo Kiwanis 
club. Taken in front of Kiwanis Headquarters. 


























Buffalo Kiwanians, seated, left to right: Edwin E. Ellis; John J. Egan, President; and J. Jay Fuller. 
Standing left to right: Frank X. Bennett; Edwin A. Stuermer; Philip J. Thomas; Leo Block; William 
T. Haber; and Edward W. Hotte. 


The Character Arch—built by Scouts from the 


Rochester Area Council. 
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head, England, was Camp Chief at the 
Jamboree. A supporting committee of 
| two hundred members of the Kiwanis 

Club of Buffalo assisted in the conduct 
of the executive affairs at the camp. 

A full and complete demonstration of | 
the activities of Scouts, in craftsmanship, | 
woodcraft, and first aid, occupied the in- | 
dividual camps during the four days. An 
artificial lake provided an opportunity for 
Sea Scouts to demonstrate. 

During the afternoon and evening of 
each of the four days, upwards of four 
thousand Scouts surged into a specially 
constructed arena in mass formation, con- 
ducting Scout rituals, Scout ceremonies 
and Scout demonstrations before audi- 
ences of from eight to ten thousand peo- 
ple. 

Among the Scouts assembled at the 
Jamboree were full-blooded Indian Scouts 
in full regalia, mounted Scouts, Scouts 
in covered wagons, Sea Scouts and 

(Turn to page 562) 































Birds-eye view of the Jamboree. 


Miniature Lake—site of the Sea Scouts. 





Indian Boy Scouts. 


Scouts’ exhibit of knots. 





Marching in mass formation to the stadium. 
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**No-Write-Us 
is” is not a new disease in Kiwanis. 
answer promptly any business communication often push aside 


*No-write-t Men who 


letters on purely Kiwanis subjects to answer “some day,” 
forgetting that “some day” has never and will never come. 

“No-write-us” is a Kiwanis malady which seems to afflict 
the pen and the typewriter alike. A Kiwanis club is a cross- 
section of the business and professional life in more than 
eighteen hundred communities. The tardiness with which 
some of us answer Kiwanis letters, and the nonchalance with 
which others ignore them entirely, is a symptom of “no-write- 
us” or poor circulation in those eighteen hundred towns. 

Whether it is a weakness of the epistolary valve of the 
Kiwanis heart, or sluggishness of the communicative nerve of 
the brain, is a question for Kiwanis doctors to decide. Cer- 
tainly it has upset the best laid plans of district governors, 
committee chairmen and other officers of the organization who 
strive hard to accomplish the Kiwanis tasks assigned to them. 

It completely upsets all plans for gathering data, it throttles 
committee work, it hamstrings many an ardent executive, and 
puts a heavy strain on the religion of many of our leaders. 

Many an officer who has sent out several unanswered letters 
to the same careless Kiwanian finds difficulty in taking seri- 
ously our second great objective, of practicing the Golden 
Rule in all human relationship. 

A prompt reply to a Kiwanis communication is better than 
an entire portfolio of posthumous communications. Blessed 
is that man who answers letters by return mail, for his friends 
and the officers with whom he works will call his name blessed, 
designate him a real Kiwanian and write him again! 


AAA 


Every drought has its silver lining. There will not 
be as much spinach to be eaten this year as in former 
years. 


Corn Bread 

A recent report of the Bureau of Home Economics in Wash- 
ington shows that we eat an average of one hundred and fifty 
pounds more food per annum than we did a generation ago. 

The same report shows a falling off in the consumption of 
buckwheat and oats, and especially corn meal. 

People on this continent have learned to get along without 
a great many things; steel-ribbed mutton chop 
whiskers, silk hats, eating tobacco, congress gaiters, side bar 
buggies, beer gardens and nickel cigars, but no man who has 
known and loved corn bread can view dispassionately the 
falling off in its consumption. 

It was largely the diet of those pioneers who pushed steadily 
westward until they landed in San Francisco, Portland and 
Victoria. All of us who have met Kiwanians from these and 
other extreme Western points are truly glad they were dis- 
covered! Who can say that they might never have been dis- 
covered had it not been for the stamina of those hardy people 
who lived largely on hoecake, corn dodger and spoon bread? 

In 1923 American mills ground over 12,000,000 barrels of 


corsets, 
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corn meal, but by 1927 the sound of the grinding was low and 
only 9,000,000 barrels were turned out. Imagine all the 
Kiwanis clubs on this continent trying to have corn bread at 
each luncheon of a year with only a silly 9,000,000 barrels! 

Kiwanis strives for the betterment of human relations. 
Obviously, a steady decrease in the output of yellow corn 
bread, oozing butter from every luscious crumb, will produce 
less affable human relations. 

There is something about a corn dodger when it is lined 
up with jowl and turnip greens, fried catfish, baked beans, 
or a mess of turnips, which makes you feel that at last two 
perfections had joined in unison to make for greater human 
happiness. These things call to and for each other like lost 
birds calling through the gloaming for their mates! 

The present crisis is the result of another of the sacrifices 
of quality to quantity production. Great mills turned out 
corn meal by a process which did not take into consideration 
the really attractive and needful qualities to make proper 
corn bread. The meal they produced when mixed with water, 
set like plaster of Paris, and people who did not know the 
cause blamed it on corn bread in general. 

Lo, a light appears in the East! In almost any grocery 
water ground corn meal may now be purchased. This will 
be the salvation of corn bread on this continent! Water ground 
corn meal is produced in an old mill with a water wheel 
revolving two great stones, one on top of the other, yellow 
corn between. The miller stands in the mill door, as dusty 
as the moth which is named for him. He has three beautiful 
daughters who bring his mid-day dinner in a bucket. 

Corn bread made from water ground meal cannot be classed 
with ordinary food. It is an institution, a realized dream, 
a refound happiness. With the present short corn crop, a 
revival of interest in the glorious old institution of corn bread 
eating will, like all really good endeavors, produce several 
by-products of food. It will add to the income of the drought 
suffering farmer and make corn meal too expensive to use in 
the manufacture of moonshine! 


AAA 


The average young housewife does her bit for the 
more and more toast, pie crust and 
biscuits. 


farmer by burning 


Decrepid Automobiles 


All cities on this continent have their traffic problems. 
Every Kiwanis club should be deeply interested in these as 
a problem in community betterment. The frightful loss of 
life and limb in the streets, especially among children, is a 
major problem of our civilization. 

A report of the National Conference on Highway Safety 
develops an angle not heretofore stressed, but extremely im- 
portant. . The thought embodied in the report is that every 
municipality should require a periodic examination of all! 
automobiles and a certificate of their mechanical fitness to be 
operated, before license plates are granted to the owner. 
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Life and limb are endangered to an alarming extent by 
defective brakes on one car in every four, making it impossible 
for them to stop in a reasonably safe distance. 

Defective lights were found on thirteen to twenty-five per 
cent of the cars examined, the cause of many cars being 
driven off the road or involved in collisions as a result of 
headlight blinding. Windshield wipers, steering gear, horns 
and other accessories which make for highway safety, were 
found defective in many instances. 

Innumerable individuals are careless in keeping their cars 
in fit condition to be driven through the crowded traffic which 
prevails today. A movement should be started, not only to 
educate the drivers, but to pass laws penalizing disregard of 
public safety. 

The committee believes that every state and province should 
have adequate highway patrol service, with officers sufficiently 
trained to recognize the symptoms of mechanically unfit cars, 
and the authority to compel them to keep off the highways 
until properly adjusted. 


AAA 


Don’t give him quite as big an allowance as you 
can afford. Save a little to bail him out! 


Every Member 


There was a day in Kiwanis when the ambition of every 
club president was to find some one objective in which he 
could interest his organization. That day passed many, many 
years ago. 

It was discovered that many members could be interested 
in under-privileged child work who would not be interested 
in the farm problem. Others, politically inclined, could be 
interested in educating people to the exercise of the franchise, 
but thought that competition would take care of business 
ethics. So through the entire list of major Kiwanis objectives. 

Later the Kiwanis leaders in the various clubs realized that 
to interest the club as a whole it is necessary to work on at 
least three, and often all, of the objectives of Kiwanis to keep 
the club’s activities from becoming lopsided. Clubs which 
majored in one objective only lost the services of many 
Kiwanians who were not interested in that particular club 
aim. 

The major objectives of Kiwanis were thoughtfully chosen. 
They are all problems which occur in every community in 
which a Kiwanis club exists. They were selected because some 
one of them is sure to come close to the heart of every 
Kiwanian. 

The new viewpoint, the advanced thinking of leaders, makes 
it the ambition of the present International administration to 
enlist the services of every member on some Kiwanis objective. 

It is not enough that the majority of the club be interested 
in some objective. All the problems in a successful club are 
tied up in this new ambition. If every member can be in- 
terested in some Kiwanis work, attendance, membership turn- 
over, enthusiastic meetings and all the other problems which 
beset any organization doing civic service, fall away like 
autumn leaves in a heavy shower. 

A high ambition, truly, but one which requires only good 
leadership to attain. An enthusiastic president can soon find 
the best leader for each activity and make him chairman of 
that committee. Good committee chairmen can soon determine 
who are interested in their particular activities and tie them 
in to the work. Then it is easy to survey the membership 
and find who has not been tied into any of the club’s activities, 
seeing to it that these careless fellows are supplied with work 
which interests them. 

Most men who join Kiwanis are civic-minded. They need 
only to be given a push in the direction of the thing in which 
they are interested and they will keep going. A few require 
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several pushes. When pressure is applied gently by the 
right person, they soon get up enough impetus to carry them 
on to real interest in the work for its own sake. 

The perfect club is that in which the service of every mem- 
ber is enlisted in some Kiwanis activity. This condition can 
be and in many cases has been accomplished. 


AAA 


If you defer your charity till you are dead, then 
you are giving away money which has ceased to be 
your own. 


Thanks 


The district in which the incident occurred has a well- 
organized and working Speakers’ Bureau. One of the listed 
speakers is a busy lawyer, but so interested in Kiwanis that 
he is ready to give of his time and intellect to Kiwanis work. 

A call came for him to go to the small city of Smithville, 
which is not the name of the town. The Smithville Kiwanis 
club had about exhausted their available material and wanted 
to increase interest in their progress by having an outside, 
“big name” speaker. 

The busy lawyer agreed to go, although the railroad con- 
nections were bad. He had to take a nine o'clock train the 
night before the meeting, change cars at eleven o’clock with 
an hour’s wait to get a sleeper which landed him at Smithville 
at the unearthly hour of six a. m. 

He addressed the Smithville club at noon, then duplicated 
his railroad trip the following night, arriving home at an 
early hour, having spent two nights on Pullman cars and one 
day in Smithville. 

A year later when he was again asked to Smithville, he 
made an excuse not to go. But he wrote the chairman of the 
District Speakers’ Bureau that he would not go to Smithville 
again. In his letter he decribed his trip and stated that he 
had not received from the Smithville club one word of thanks! 

The chairman of the Speakers’ Bureau wrote Smithville and 
enclosed the lawyer’s letter. The club promptly sent him a 
letter of real regret for their discourtesy. The secretary 
thought the chairman of the Program Committee had written; 
the chairman of the Program Committee thought the president 
had written; the president supposed the secretary had. 

Incidents like this have happened too often. Speakers 
spend time preparing an address and go out of their way to 
come to the meeting, neglecting their own affairs without hope 
of fee or reward. The club listens, enjoys the speech, the 
president adds to their applause a word of formal thanks, the 
Kiwanians scatter to their occupations, forgetting the speaker 
who may travel many miles to get home. 

There is no intentional discourtesy. Every member thinks 
some one else has attended to it. There should be a definite 
assignment of some certain individual to send every speaker 
a letter of thanks for his efforts. 

This may seem properly to be the work of the secretary, but 
he is a much overworked individual, and a secretary’s thanks 
often seem to the recipient a mere matter of form. The letter 
of thanks should come from the president or the chairman of 
the Program Committee, with the odds in favor of the latter, 
as he extended the invitation to the speaker. 

Smithville must have enjoyed the lawyer who addressed 
them, as they wanted him again. A definite understanding as 
to whose was the duty of sending the letter of appreciation, 
would have saved embarrassment and obtained the return 
services of a good speaker. 

Investigation among men who address Kiwanis clubs shows 
that a letter of thanks is the exception rather than the rule. 
It is nothing for Kiwanis to brag about! The place where 


we should begin reformation is where charity should begin; 
at home! 


Suet. 
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The Cost of Medical Care 


HIS subject is one of the greatest 

outstanding problems before the 

medical profession today, as well as 
one of the much talked about subjects by 
civic organizations and the public. In 
1927, the American Medical Association 
(which is composed of 100,000 members ) 
selected a large committee for the study 
of this particular subject. This problem 
is involved in the delivery of adequate 
and scientific medical care to all the 
people, rich and poor, at a cost which 
can be reasonably met by them in their 
respective stations in life. The study of 
this subject was undertaken at a very 
opportune time, as there seems to be a 
growing unrest in the medical profession, 
due to the inadequate facilities and com- 
pensation, and among patients there is a 
widespread complaint because of the in- 
adequacy and high cost of services, which 
they really do not understand. Dozens 
of magazine articles and a number of 
newspaper items published in recent 
months have emphasized the extent and 
keenness of popular interest in this prob- 
lem. These discussions have brought 
forth varieties of opinions. 

“In a little more than a century, the 
medical profession has done more for 
the race,” says Sir William Osler, “than 
has ever before been accomplished by 
any other body of men.” These gifts to 
the people have come in the form of 
vaccination, sanitation, anesthesia, anti- 
septic surgery, the new science of bac- 
teriology and the new art in therapeutics 
have effected a revolution on our civiliza- 
tion to which can be compared only the 
extraordinary progress in the mechanical 
arts. The new knowledge and technique, 
the improved equipment and the well- 
trained personnel, which are the indica- 
tions of this extraordinary progress, have 
not yet been made available generally. 


Seek Solution of Economic Problems 


People are reaching out for a solution 
of the economic problems which have 
arisen from the scientific revolution in 
medicine. The Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care has been engaged for the 
last three years in an actual study of the 
economic aspects of the care and preven- 
tion of illness. Since the existence of 
this committee has been known, there 
have appeared quite a number of articles 
in the press and lay magazines dealing 
with this subject. Most of the articles 


BY O. R. GROGAN, M. D. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas 
Former Member, Texas State Bourd of Medical Examiners 


that have been written on this subject 
have been by laymen, and the general 
opinion seems to be that the principal 
item of expense is connected with the 
doctor’s bill, and many of the suggestions 
made with the idea of reducing the cost 
of medical care, aim primarily at a reduc- 
tion of the physician’s fee. The large 
measure of the physician’s reward lies in 
the knowledge that he is serving humanity 
for a vital purpose. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the physician is sub- 
ject to the same economic forces that 
weigh upon the rest of society, has the 
same needs, desires, and ambitions, and 
cannot be expected, if he is to continue 
to live and render this service, to find his 
sole reward in the satisfaction of con- 
science. In most of these articles an 
analysis of the various factors that enter 
into the cost of medical care is seldom 
made. A satisfactory solution of this 
weighty problem will be reached only 
when the study is extended so as to in- 
clude all other economics of the present- 
day activities of the people. 


Expense of Education 

One of the first things that enters into 
the expense and cost of medical care is 
the cost and expense of medical training 
and education. One first has to be a 
graduate of high school, spend four years 
in college, four years in medical college, 
serve a year and one-half interneship in 
some hospital and then through a starva- 
tion period four or five years. This cannot 
be accomplished without an outlay of ex- 
penditure of very much less than $10,000 
to the doctor. After this, in order for one 
to keep abreast with the medical profes- 
sion, it is necessary for him to be taking 
post-graduate work, which is very expen- 
sive, most every year. This is absolutely 
necessary if a doctor is to keep up with 
the latest method and the advancement 
made in the medical world. The people 
are demanding, and they have a right to 








Homer Tomlinson, Chairman of the 
Program Committee of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, club, writes that they are trying to 
connect part of their programs with sub- 
jects dealt with in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
This article by Dr. Grogan was arranged 
with that idea in mind, and as a follow-up 
to a previous article published last July 
by Dr. L. L. Bigelow. 

—Editor 


do so, the very best medical talent that 
can be had. Money value should not have 
any consideration when you are dealing 
with human life. 

Another thing entering into this brief 
analysis of the cost of medical care is 
the hospital expense. First: hospital con- 
struction. It costs more to design and 
erect a modern hospital than it does an 
equally large building for any other pur- 
pose. Hospitals are not paying institutions 
as a rule and money must come from the 
public either by popular subscriptions or 
donations from wealthy individuals. In 
1928, approximately $300,000,000 was 
spent in hospital construction. There has 
been a gradual rise in the cost of hospital 
construction from twenty cents a cubic 
foot in 1904 to eighty-five cents in 1927. 


Equipment and Laboratory Expense 


The equipment and furnishings have 
become more elaborate and more com- 
plicated and therefore more costly. The 
diagnostic appliances, laboratories, X-ray 
outfits, are all essential now in rendering 
proper services to the patients. Many of 
these appliances are quite complicated 
and full-time technicians are required for 
laboratories, all of which adds to the 
costs of the patient. The public has be- 
come educated to the desirability of going 
to the hospital when sick, where all these 
advantages may be had, but as a rule, 
little thought is given to the necessity of 
paying for the services received. A -well- 
equipped and well-managed hospital is 
an expensive institution to manage and 
while the maintenance costs will vary 
considerably in differént localities and 
under different conditions, there is a 
minimum below which a given hospital 
cannot go and render proper service to 
its patients. 

It has been worked out and closely 
estimated that the actual cost per patient 
to any hospital averages $4.50 per day. 
Another feature of the hospital expense 
to the patient that may be considered 
here, is the selection of the hospital room. 
When a patient enters a hospital and is 
shown one of the very best equipped and 
highest priced rooms and then shown a 
cheaper one, they invariably want to go 
back to the higher priced room. The 
husband, father, mother or relative wants 
the patient to have the very best at this 
particular time, not stopping to take into 


(Turn to page 565) 
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Efficiency Contest Reports for 1929 
Ill. NORTH HOLLYWOOD—WINNER IN BLUE DIVISION 


Introduction 

HE North Hollywood, California, 

Kiwanis club herein presents a de- 

tailed record of services rendered 
during the year 1929, continuing as in the 
past those major activities on under- 
privileged and child welfare work, civic 
and community betterment, city beautifi- 
cation, and a further continuance of un- 
selfish service and interest in the welfare 
of this community. This together with the 
many new activities has endeared the 
name of “Kiwanis” to the people of this 
community. 


ow wee 
I, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


A. Activities on International Objectives 


Unpver-PriviLecep CHILp 

Our Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child was very diligent in making inquiry 
as to under-privileged children in this 
community and wherever it was brought 
to their attention and the particular case 
was worthy, they received the assistance 
of the club. 

One of the major activities of this com- 
mittee was in connection with the McKin- 
ley Home for boys, and many trips were 
made to the Home in this under-privileged 
child work. Two boys were permanently 
placed in the home during the year. 

One member entertained five boys from 
McKinley at his home for dinner. 

Another activity of this committee was 
with the Playground Department wherein 
boys and girls were brought to the park 
for play and recreation. 

At Christmas time many baskets of 
food and necessities were sent to the 
homes of under-privileged children. 

As a continuing activity, our club gave 
their annual Christmas party, renting the 
local theatre and entertaining at a picture 
show 1560 children and at the close of the 
show presented them with candy and 
nuts, 


CITIZENSHIP 

This club takes a vital interest in all 
elections and votes 100 per cent, and puts 
forth a vigorous campaign in getting out 
the vote of the community. 

During the year we have had programs 
on “Americanism” and “Responsibilities 
to Government.” 

Business STANDARDS 
Our Committee on Business Standards 


has been very active throughout the year 
in establishing, 


First: A better understanding between 
members of our own club as to the ethics 
of business. 

Secondly: Sponsoring an educational 
program to establish a better understand- 
ing between all business men of this com- 
munity and the sponsoring of a Trade-at- 
Home Campaign. 


Rurat AND UrsaNn RELATIONS 


This is not a farming community and 
necessarily this activity was limited, but 
we have centered our interest in the 4-H 
Club and this activity is fully covered 
later in this report. 

VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 

This committee has been active 
throughout the year and held six meetings 
to which there were two hundred boys in- 
vited, and at each meeting a member of 
our club, who was able to present the 
vocation in which the boys were inter- 
ested, was chosen to address the group. 

Before the above meetings were held a 
complete survey was made of all boy 
students in the high school, making in- 
quiry as to the vocation the boys were 
interested in. 

In addition to the above, six members 
spoke at the First Christian Church to an 
average group of one hundred on the sub- 
ject of “Vocational Guidance.” 


B. Other Activities 


GENERAL WELFARE 


As in the past this club is vitally inter- 
ested in the general welfare of this com- 
munity and seeks to shoulder any respon- 
sibility that will be for the general good 
of the community. 

Among activities this year was the as- 
sistance of the club in supporting the re- 
quest for a new unit to the high school, 
and the contract has been let for the con- 


WAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAATP 


This is the third of the winning efficiency 
reports to be published. That of Auburn, 
Washington, winner in the W hite Division, 
will be published in the December issue. 
These reports cover the period from 
January 1 to December 31, 1929 and the 
awards were made at the Atlantic City 
Convention. The contest was conducted 


_ by the Special Committee on Efficiency 


Contest of which Stephen E. Pawley of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, was chairman. 


struction of a new building to cost $100,- 
000.00. 

Members of the club engaged in an 
active campaign for the erection of a new 
elementary school and our community 
was promised a new building to cost 
$84,000.00. 


ComMuNITY WELFARE 


Aided in securing a new library build- 
ing in the new city park, costing $35.,- 
000.00 and at the dedication of this build- 
ing, the club presented a handsome bas- 
ket of flowers for the occasion and the 
president of the club spoke on behalf of 
the Kiwanis club and the community in 
accepting this library. 

On one occasion the club invited the 
Librarian, Miss Bowling, to our meeting 
and pledged her the support of the club 
as a whole and each member of the club 
purchased a library card. The club has 
seen to it that the library has a large file 
of Kiwanis literature, such as proceedings 
of the International and district conven- 
tions, History of California-Nevada Dis- 
trict, and other pamphlets from Inter- 
national Headquarters. Members have 
donated business and technical maga- 
zines. 

Aided in securing a swimming pool in 
the new park, costing $40,000.00 and the 
dedication of the swimming pool was at- 
tended by more than half of the club. 

Sponsored a complete city beautifica- 
tion plan and urged the planting of a live 
Christmas tree in every yard. Splendid 
results were obtained through this effort 
and Christmas trees could be seen on 
every hand in yards throughout the city. 
This work was sponsored through the 
Committee on Agriculture, who adopted 
as their slogan “A live Christmas tree in 
the yard of every home.” 

Through the Committee on Agriculture, 
a Cedrus Deodar tree was purchased at a 
cost of $150.00 and planted in the new 
ninety-acre Municipal Park with appro- 
priate dedication ceremonies. An address 
was made by a member of the City Park 
Board in accepting the tree from the club. 
More than one-half of the members of the 
club were in attendance with a large at- 
tendance from the public at large. The 
local high school band furnished the music 
for the occasion. This will serve as a per- 
manent Christmas tree for the Kiwanis 
club every year to distribute presents and 
give cheer to the kiddies of the commu- 
nity. 

(Turn to page 555) 
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Executive Committee 
Meeting 

HE Executive Committee held a regular 

meeting in Chicago on October 4. All 
members of the committee were present. 
International Trustee Hill who is chairman 
of the Committee on Program for the Inter- 
national Council was also present to discuss 
with the committee the final formulation of 
that program. A busy day was spent in 
caring for the many official matters that were 
on the agenda. Two of the most important 
matters that received attention were the pro- 
gram for the Annual Convention at Miami 
and the program for the International Coun- 
cil. The committee also considered reports 
from several of the Board committees, in- 
cluding the Committee on Finance. 


Finance Committee Meeting 


THE Committee on Finance held its usual 

meeting the day before that of the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting and President Cross- 
man was present in addition to the three 
members of the committee. 

The committee gave careful consideration 
to the latest reports of the auditors. These 
showed that although the _ organization 
through the plans for retrenchment has been 
operating at an expense of $11,588 less than 
the budget, the income has been lessened 
to such an extent that unless the income is 
exceptionally increased from extension and 
Magazine advertising during the next few 
months, it will not be possible to absorb the 
deficit of the first six months in this period. 
Every endeavor, however, is being made to 
close the year with as much as possible of 
that first six months’ deficit absorbed and 
without a deficit for the present six months. 
The committee also discussed in great detail 
the preliminary problems in connection with 
the building of the budget for the first six 
months of 1931 which includes that for the 
Miami Convention. 


International Council 
THE International Council will be held in 
Chicago on November 20, 21 and 22. 
This is a most important and significant 
meeting. This gathering of the foremost 
leaders of Kiwanis molds the leadership and 
activities of the organization for the next 
district and club year. As most understand, 
the Council consists of the International 
Officers and Trustees, the Past International 
Presidents and the District Governors-elect. 
The chairmen of the International Commit- 
tees are invited to attend the Council, al- 
though not members of it, so that they may 
have the opportunity of presenting their com- 
mittee plans for the coming year. 


INTERNATIONAL a 


ACTIVITIES 
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Originally the Council met the latter part 
of January, but was moved to the early part 
of December so that the training and inspira- 
tion of the Council would be shared by the 
district governors before rather than after 
they took office on January 1. The present 
still earlier date of the International Council 
has been planned as a further step to insure 
the best possible preparations for the dis- 
trict and club administrations. The earlier 
dates of the Council will provide the district 
governors-elect with their training at a date 
sufficiently early so that they will be able 
to carry through the general plan for the 
training of leaders as is presented by the 
special committee in line with the admin- 
istrative policy on the training of leaders. 

The program of the Council was approved 
by the Executive Committee and through the 
addresses, discussions and conferences will 
provide exceptional education and _ inspira- 
tion for all those who have the privilege of 
attending. 


Miami Convention 

HE Miami club is already busy on the 

initial plans for the Annual Convention, 
May 3 to 7. Convention Manager Heiss is 
now in Miami making the contacts with the 
various hotels that are to be used for hotel 
accommodations. He will at the same time 
confer with the club in regard to various 
convention matters and especially codperate 
with them in the matter of developing the 
committee structure and the outline of com- 
mittee duties. 

The International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program has been unusually active in 
exchanging views in regard to the program 
by correspondence in preparation for the 
meeting of the committee which will be held 
in Chicago on November 4. Through this 
early, unusual study and consideration of 
this committee, it is anticipated that an ex- 
ceptional program will be developed for the 


Miami Convention. 
ae scanner 


District Convention 
Representatives 


HE official International representatives 

at the district conventions held in August 
and September were indicated in the last 
issue of the Magazine. The following have 
acted as official representatives at the district 
conventions held during October: Trustee 
Snedeker, Kentucky-Tennessee; Trustee 
Lammers, Nebraska-lowa; Trustee Moore, 
New Jersey; Trustee Harris, Southwest; 
Editorial Writer Fulkerson, Florida; Trustee 
Hill, Ohio; Immediate Past President 
McDavid, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas; and 
Treasurer Weiser at Capital. During Novem- 
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ber, President Crossman will act as official 

representative at the Carolinas and_ the 

California-Nevada District Conventions. 
eee 


Convention Study 
° 

Committee 

HE personnel of the Committee on Con- 

vention Study this year continues the 
same. President Crossman re-appointed the 
chairman and members who served last year. 
This has made for a continuity of the work 
of the committee, which is desirable, and has 
resulted in larger activities during the early 
part of the convention year then would prob- 
ably have been otherwise possible. 

The committee is devoting itself to a most 
thorough study of all phases of the conven- 
tion under plans developed at the meeting 
of the committee held in Atlantic City at the 
time of the Annual Convention. The com- 
mittee will hold another meeting in Chicago 


on November 18 and 19. 
oR omear ae 


Training Courses 
for Leaders 


HE following is the outline of the courses 

for the training of Kiwanis leaders, which 
has been developed by the Board committee 
of which Trustee Carrington is the chair- 
man: 

I, For District Governors-elect and 
other International Officers and In- 
ternational Committee Chairmen, in 
Chicago, November 20, 21 and 22, 
1930 

Il. For Lieutenant Governors-elect for 
1931 in each district, December 1 to 
6, 1930 

Ill. For District Committee Chairmen for 
1931 in each district early in Janu- 
ary, 1931, on the date of the District 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting 

IV. For Club Presidents-elect and Vice 
Presidents-elect for 1931 in each 
division, December 8-12, 1930 

V. For Club Secretaries for 1931 in each 
division, December 8-12, 1930, at the 
same place as, but separate from, the 
course for Club Presidents-elect and 
Vice President-elect. 

VI. For other Club Officers-elect and 
Directors-elect for 1931 in each club, 
December 13-17, 1930 

VII. For Club Committee Chairmen for 
1931 in each club, December 13-17, 


1930 


All responsible for the carrying out of 
these courses are urged to give their earnest 
cooperation in this most important matter. 
Further reference to these courses will be 
found on page 535 of this issue of the 
Magazine. 
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®@ LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 

The tenth annual convention of the Louis- 
iana-Mississippi District was held at Green- 
ville, Mississippi, September 8-9. It was offi- 
cially opened Monday morning, September 8, 
with the singing of appropriate Kiwanis songs 
followed by the invocation by Rev. Mercer 
U. Ware of Greenville and an address of 
welcome by Past President William T. Wynn 
of Greenville, to which Past Governor C. A. 
Ives, Baton Rouge, responded. 

The Monday morning session included ad- 
dresses by Governor John E. Doughtie, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, stressing the value of Ki- 
wanis, and Lieutenant-Governor Harry R. 
Redwood, Columbus, Mississippi, on “My 
Views of Kiwanis”. Following these ad- 
dresses, reports were made by Lieutenant- 
Governors G. T. Gillespie, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and Harry R. Redwood, setting forth 
the progress that had been made by clubs 
in their respective divisions during the year. 
Just before the morning adjournment there 
was a roll call of clubs to which each presi- 
dent or some other club officer responded, 
briefly outlining the accomplishments of the 
club during the year. After adjournment a 
model luncheon sponsored by the Greenwood, 
Mississippi, club was held at the American 
Legion Home. The program featured a splen- 
did address by Hon. W. K. Clements, Green- 
wood, Mississippi, the Blackstone-Hinsman 
Quartet and several vocal solos. 

The afternoon session included addresses 
by Past President James M. Barnett, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, on “My Club and Its Part 
in the Community,” and Past President Ru- 
dolph B. Roessle, New Orleans, Louisiana, on 
“How Best to Hold Interest of Members.” 

During Monday’s session vocal solos were 
rendered by Misses Evanelle Lewis, Green- 
ville, Mississippi, and Dorothy Cason, West 
Monroe, Louisiana. 

Tuesday morning a joint conference of 
club presidents, secretaries and trustees was 
held at Hotel Roslyn over which Lieutenant- 
Governor Redwood presided. Following the 
conference the session was featured with a 
splendid address by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, in which he emphasized 
the value of the district organization to the 
individual clubs. Secretary Parker’s address 
was very educational and inspirational and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. Other 
addresses during Tuesday’s session were 
“Inter-City Club Meetings” by Francis M. 
Witherspoon, Shreveport, Louisiana, and 
“The Atlantic City Convention” by Dr. Lon 
W. Dotson, West Point, Mississippi. Various 
reports were rendered by committees as well 
as by District Secretary Elmer Richards. 

Officers for 1931 were elected as follows: 
Governor, Harry R. Redwood, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi; Lieutenant-Governors, H. Talbot 
Odom, Greenwood, Mississippi; H. O. Hoff- 


man, Hattiesburg, Mississippi: Francis M. 
Witherspoon, Shreveport, Louisiana; R. B. 
Roessel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was selected as 
the convention city for 1931. 

The Oxford, Mississippi, club was awarded 
the district convention attendance loving cup. 
Columbus, Mississippi, was a close second in 
the race for this cup. 

Oxford Kiwanians also captured the Inter- 
Club Gong and Gavel offered by the North 
Mississippi clubs for the best score in inter- 
club meetings and district convention at- 
tendance. The Greenwood, Mississippi, club 
was a close second. 

After adjournment of the session Tuesday 
morning, a model luncheon sponsored by 
Greenville Kiwanians was held at the 
American Legion Home. The program in- 
cluded several vocal solos, a novelty tap 
dance, and a splendid address by Hon. Alfred 
H. Stone, Greenville, Mississippi. 

Throughout the convention music was ren- 
dered by the Jackson Boys’ Band of Jack- 
son, Mississippi, and the Bastrop Brass Band 
of Bastrop, Louisiana. The entertainment 
features of the convention included a golf 
tournament and trap shoot. A barbecue was 
held Monday evening at Greenway Park with 
plenty of barbecued chicken, pork and mut- 
ton, together with Brunswick stew and all 
the necessary “trimmings”. That night a 
dance and novelty casino were enjoyed at 
the American Legion Home. Entertainment 
for the ladies included a bridge party at the 
home of Mrs. L. Pink Smith Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

a 

In order to. stimulate inter-club meetings 
in the North Mississippi Division of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi District, the ten clubs 
of that division contributed towards the pur- 
chase of a Kiwanis Gong and Gavel. The idea 
was to have these travel from one club to 
another until it had visited the ten clubs in 
the division. The club having the best score 
was to be awarded the gong and gavel at the 
district convention. 

Columbus, Mississippi, Kiwanians started 
the gong and gavel on its journey on July 1 
when they delivered them to the West Point 
club at a meeting featured with a splendid 
talk by Dr. W. M. McIntosh of Columbus 
on “Why I Am a Kiwanian.” From there the 
inter-club attendance trophy journeyed on 
July 8 to the Okolona club where the presen- 
tation was made by Rev. Luther E. Sellers 
of West Point, on the occasion of a fish fry. 
Okolona Kiwanians took the trophy to Amory 
on July 11 from which place it was delivered 
to Tupelo on the 18th, the presentation ad- 
dress being made by Kiwanian P. T. Hodo of 
Amory. The next stop was at Corinth on 
July 21. Past President J. M. Thomas Jr., of 


Tupelo made the presentation address on 


that occasion and Earl Newman, Tupelo, 
made a short address urging closer codpera- 
tion between all the clubs in the district. 
New Albany on July 23 was the next stop on 
the schedule from whence the trophy was 
brought to Oxford on the 30th and presented 
by District Trustee Dr. L. T. Lowrey, New 
Albany. Chairman J. W. T. Faulkner of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations of Oxford 
responded. Its sojourn was short in Oxford, 
it being delivered at Greenwood the follow- 
ing day. The last lap of the long but inter- 
esting journey was completed on August 13 
when the trophy was taken by Greenwood 
Kiwanians to Greensville. 

The scores of the various clubs were ar- 
rived at by multiplying the number of mem- 
bers against the number of miles traveled in 
the presentation of the gong and gavel to 
the club receiving them, plus the number of 
members multiplied against the number of 
miles traveled to the district convention. 
Lieutenant-Governor Harry R. Redwood kept 
score. 

Oxford, Mississippi, Kiwanians who at- 
tained the highest score in the contest took 
home the trophy from the Greenville district 
convention. 


® NEW ENGLAND 

New England District Kiwanians held 
their annual fall convention this year at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The dates were 
September 21 to 24, inclusive, but the 
weather was that of mid-summer and added 
greatly to the enjoyment of those who wished 
to be out of doors as much as possible. 


The Bancroft Hotel was used as conven- 
tion headquarters. With the added facilities 
for registration and business sessions so gen- 
erously furnished by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in their adjoining building, it was 
possible to really house the entire convention 
under one roof. 

Division III under the able leadership of 
Lieutenant-Governor Arthur A. Blair, backed 
the Worcester club from the very start of con- 
vention plans last March. The division regis- 
tered 92 per cent of its membership as a 
whole, while some of the clubs had 100 per 
cent. It was this wonderful Kiwanis spirit 
exemplified in the codrdination of effort that 
made possible what was characterized by the 
old timers as the finest convention ever put 
over in the New England District. General 
Chairman Frank M. Morgan showed a mas- 
terful guiding hand in planning, and through 
his committee chairmen, in executing the 
smoothest piece of convention machinery of 
which one could conceive even down to the 
smallest item. The program in its entire 
detail was carried out and when the conven- 
tion was closed by Governor John B. Dens- 
more, the clock showed but three minutes 
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over the time scheduled for closing. 

The activities planned for the ladies were 
under the very able direction of Mrs. John 
B. Densmore, wife of the governor. With mo- 
tor trips to historic Wayside Inn of Long- 
fellow fame and to Toy Town Tavern at 
Winchendon, the ladies experienced a most 
delightful time on Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons while their better halves were playing 
golf or attending the New England Fair. On 
Sunday evening preceding the opening of 
the convention there was held a reception 
and musical in the hotel. Music was fur- 
nished by the Kiwanis Glee Club of Wor- 
cester and Miss Marjorie Leadbetter of Bos- 
ton. 

The initial business meeting was held also 
on Sunday evening with a supper conference 
of the Executive Committee followed by the 
meeting of the district trustees. Out of the 
eighty-eight clubs in the district, sixty-nine 
were represented at this session. Monday 
morning after breakfast conferences of the 
Executive Committee, district trustees, presi- 
dents and secretaries, the convention had its 
formal opening. General Chairman Frank M. 
Morgan presided and introduced Lieutenant- 
Governor Arthur A. Blair who welcomed the 
assembled delegates in a few well chosen 
words, Greetings to the convention were 
brought by Mayor O’Hara of the city, Clif- 
ford S. Anderson, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Chester S. Bavis, Presi- 
dent of the Worcester club. Immediate Past 
Governor Elmer E. Spear responded. Inter- 
national Vice-President Captain C. E. Jea- 
kins was then introduced and brought very 
warm greetings from Kiwanis International. 

After reports from Governor Densmore 
and Secretary-Treasurer Leon H. Treadwell, 
lieutenant-governors and committee chairmen, 
the convention received a real treat in the 
address of Dr. Daniel C. Marsh, President of 
Boston University. His address on the sub- 
ject of “The Under-Privileged Child” was 
handled in a manner that gave his audience 
no doubt whatever of the paramount impor- 
tance of this phase of Kiwanis activity. At 
the noon-day luncheon Thomas E. Babb, Jr., 
of Worcester, gave a very able presentation 
of the subject “The Field of Civic Clubs and 
of Chambers of Commerce.” 

The Monday evening session was in the 
form of a banquet for the delegates and their 
ladies at which Governor Densmore pre- 
sided. International Vice-President Jeakins 
gave a most interesting address on the sub- 
ject of “What is This Kiwanis.” Governor 
Densmore, Mrs. Densmore and District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Leon H. Treadwell were pre- 
sented with gifts on this occasion. Dancing 
and entertainment followed the banquet. 

Tuesday morning the session was similar 
in character to that of Monday, with more 
reports from the lieutenant-governors and 
committee chairmen. Dudley Harmon, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the New England 
Council, gave a very inspirational address 
on “The New New England.” This was fol- 
lowed by a playlet entitled, “Kiwanis Fin- 
ishing School,” a comedy demonstrating Ki- 
wanis Objectives in a very instructive and 
entertaining manner, produced by members 
of the Worcester club’s Committee on Kiwanis 
Education with Thomas F. Power as school- 
master. 

At the luncheon International Trustee Er- 
nest F. McGregor gave an address on “What 
Price Kiwanis?”. His remarks were con- 
tinually enlivened by his Scotch stories which 


were enjoyed by all. The day’s“&etivities 
ended with a delightful dinner dance which 
crowded the capacity of the hotel to the 
limit. 

Wednesday’s session was given over largely 
to routine business, final committee reports 
and to the election of officers for 1931. Field 
Service Representative Walter Harmon spoke 
briefly on “Kiwanis Extension.” Invitations 
to hold the convention of 1931 on Cape Cod 
and in New Hampshire were presented by 
representatives of those divisions, but the de- 
cision was left to the incoming administra- 
tion at their January meeting of the district 
board of trustees. 

The following officers were elected: Gov- 
ernor, Dr. Frank E. Dow, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; Lieutenant-Governors, Dr. 
Raymond E. Fear, Stamford, Connecticut; 
Dr. George P. Hunt, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts; Richard M. Evans, Southboro (Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts) ; Charles A. Whitman, 
Whitman, Massachusetts; Benjamin Wyeth, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Murray H. Pratt, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; John A. Peterson, 
Bangor, Maine; Dr. William A. Dorney, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

One of the biggest and brightest features 
of the convention was the musical program. 
Planned and exeécuted by the versatile song 
leader, C. Vernon Inett of the Worcester 
club and his assistants, it went over with a 
bang at every session. Vernon was the hard- 
est working man in the convention and he 
surely contributed a great deal more than his 
share to the unqualified success of both the 
business meetings and the parties at which 
he was master of ceremonies. 

Attendance at this convention reached the 
splendid total of 1,523, with 825 men and 698 
ladies. This was the largest registration ever 
reached at a New England District Conven- 
tion and was reported by International Vice- 
President Jeakins as the largest of any dis- 
trict so far this fall. The entire convention 
was marked by a real Kiwanis spirit of har- 
mony, cooperation and friendship that will 
long live in the hearts of those privileged to 


attend. 
* od » 


Nearly 200 representatives from fifteen 
clubs in Maine and New Hampshire, com- 
prising Divisions VII and VIII of the New 
England District met September 3 at Hotel 
Randall, North Conway, New Hampshire, in 
an inter-division gathering. 

The affair was sponsored by the Berlin, 
New Hampshire, club, but was carried out 
by a joint committee from the clubs repre- 
sented. The Fryeburg-Lovell, Maine, club 
acted as host, the Kezar Falls, Maine, club 
had charge of the entertainment, while the 
Norway-Paris, Maine, club furnished the 
speaker, Mr. Hugh Pendexter. 

Mr. Pendexter, Past President of the Nor- 
way-Paris club, long prominent as author and 
writer, gave a witty, original address on 
“Some Slants on Kiwanis.” Governor John B. 
Densmore, Worcester, Massachusetts, spoke 
on the Worcester Convention, while the pres- 
ence of Elmer E. Spear, Everett, Massachu- 
setts, Past Governor of the district, Field Serv- 
ice Representative Walter E. Harmon, Port- 
land, Maine, and the lieutenant-governors in 
charge of the two divisions—the Rev. Leslie 
W. Hodder, Berlin, New Hampshire, and 
Bertrand G. McIntire, Norway, Maine—added 
greatly to the success of the gathering. Mr. 
Alexander Thiede, concert master of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, gave much pleas- 
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ure to all present when he rendered two vio- 
lin selections. 

A splendid inter*tub meeting was held on 
Wednesday, September 10 at the fairgrounds 
at Brockton, Massachusetts, to which every 
member in the New England District was 
invited. Incidentally, three years ago the 
Brockton Fair Management erected a build- 
ing for the benefit of the Brockton Kiwanis 
club and visiting Kiwanians. President Fred 
T. Walter of Brockton presided over the 
meeting and introduced to the Kiwanians 
the Brockton Fair President, Fred Field, 
and directors, the President of the Rotary 
club, Alfred H. Wilbur, and others who were 
guests of the Kiwanis club at the five o’clock 
banquet. Harold P. Thomas of Springfield 
was the speaker and was introduced by 
Chairman George E. Fisher of the Commit- 
tee on Program. Other Kiwanians who played 
a large part in making the affair the huge 
success that it was were Merton L. Mc- 
Crillis, Treasurer William B. Nash, District 
Trustee Dr. George Ernest Spear, President 
Fred T. Walter, Everett G. Hudson, William 
E. Doyle and Joseph J. Cahill. 

The Saint John, New Brunswick, Kiwanis 
club had two representatives present. They 
received a box of cigars for having come 
the longest distance. The club with the larg- 
est number also received a box of cigars. 
After the banquet the Kiwanians and their 
guests enjoyed the fireworks display which 
included the Kiwanis emblem done in fire- 
works. 

A few days later on the 15th, Whitman 
and Brockton Kiwanians held a joint meet- 
ing in Whitman, arranged by Harry H. Clif- 
ford, Whitman, and George E. Fisher, Brock- 
ton. A fine musical program was enjoyed, 
being provided by Song Leader William E. 
Doyle of Brockton. President Fred T. Walter 
of Brockton and President Charles A. Whit- 


man of Whitman presided. 


®@ ONTARIO-QUEBEC. 
MARITIME 


The Ontario - Quebec - Maritime District 
opened its twelfth annual convention with a 
Religious Musicale on Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 14, in the Capitol Theatre, presided 
over by Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts, President of 
the Saint John club, at which Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Moore, President King’s College, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, was the principal speaker. 

Business sessions opened on Monday 
morning, September 15, with Governor Dr. 
W. A. Lewis, Barrie, presiding. The total 
registration showed 241 Kiwanians and 167 
ladies, making a total of 408. Of these, dele- 
gates-at-large numbered 9; club delegates, 
56; district trustees, 34; making a total of 
99. After the cail to order by the governor 
and the singing of the national anthems of 
the two countries and invocation by Rev. C. 
Gordon Lawrence of Saint John, Deputy 
Mayor Wigmore of Saint John extended the 
official welcome of the citizens to the con- 
vention. This welcome was responded to by 
Past Governor William Y. Mills of Kings- 
ton. 

The following International and district 
officers were introduced by Secretary A. G. 
MacLellan: International Vice-President C. 
E. Jeakins, Brantford, Ontario; International 
Trustee Ernest F. McGregor, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut; International Field Service Repre- 
sentative Walter E. Harmon, Portland, 
Maine; Governor Dr. W. A. Lewis, Barrie, 
Ontario; Immediate Past Governor Andrew 
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G. Gaul, Hamilton, Ontario; Past Governor 
Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario; Lieuten- 
ant-Governors,. Frederick Moore, West Tor- 
onto, Ontario; Ralph S. Taylor, Cobalt, On- 
tario; James W. Brittain, Saint John, New 
Brunswick; Albert E. Willard, Galt, On- 
tario. 

Isaac P. McNabb of Peterborough read 
a paper on “What the District Convention 
Should Mean to a Delegate,” pointing out 
the necessity of every delegate attending the 
business sessions of the convention and re- 
turning to his club with a full report of the 
proceedings. Reports were presented by the 
various lieutenant-governors of the district, 
and also by the Committees on Under-Priv- 
ileged Child, Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, Public Affairs, Classification and Mem- 
bership, Agriculture, Business Standards, 
Publicity, Bowmanville Boys’ Farm, Good 
Will and Grievances, Music, Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, Laws and Regulations, Finance, At- 
tendance, Efficiency and Inter-Club Rela- 
tions. 

The noon luncheon on Monday, presided 
over by Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts, President 
of the Saint John, New Brunswick, club, was 
a very enjoyable affair and did much to stim- 
ulate the feeling of fellowship amongst the 
delegates. At the opening session on Mon- 
day afternoon, International Vice-President C. 
E. Jeakins gave a short address on the first 
Objective of Kiwanis International, emphasiz- 
ing the human and spiritual side of Ki- 
wanis. The report of the activities of the 
district and the governor’s report were pre- 
sented by Governor Dr. W. A. Lewis in 
which he stressed the matter of turnover in 
membership, dividing this into two parts, 
namely, “unavoidable deletions” being deaths 
and residential removals and “accountable 
deletions” being suspensions and _ resigna- 
tions. He considered the latter division much 
too large, and advised that before resigna- 
tions were accepted or suspensions made that 
the matter should be dealt with by the Com- 
mittee on Good Will and Grievances with an 
endeavor to retain the members in the club. 
He also advised that resignations be secured 
rather than to have the club suspend the mem- 
bers. 

A very pleasant function on Monday eve- 
ning was the governor’s banquet at which 
the principal speakers were Hon. J. B. M. 
Baxter, Prime Minister of the Province of 
New Brunswick, and Rev. Ernest F. Me- 
Gregor, International Trustee. This banquet 
was followed by the governor’s ball. 

At the noon luncheon on Tuesday which 
was presided over by Past Governor Stanley 
Higman, the district presentations and awards 
for club activities were made to the following 
clubs: Attendance, Orillia, Ontario; Efficiency 
in the Gold Division, Montreal, Quebec; 
Silver Division, West Toronto; Blue Division, 
Barrie, Ontario; the Henry J. Elliott Me- 
morial Gong awarded to the club showing 
the highest percentage obtained in efficiency 
awards, Barrie, Ontario; Inter-Club Relations 
Shield, Noranda, Quebec. The Downtown 
Toronto club was declared the winner of the 
Club Exhibits. 

The election results were: Governor, Isaac 
P. McNabb, Peterborough, Ontario; Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, D. Roy Kennedy, Ottawa, 
Ontario; William Mayall, Hamilton, Ontario; 
Dr. Garnett E. Tanner, Midland, Ontario; 
Elmer Cosford, Guelph, Ontario; Charles A. 
Fowler, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

After the close of the business sessions the 


delegates had a very enjoyable boat trip on 
the Saint Johns River which was followed by 
a shore dinner featuring freshly steamed 
clams and lobsters. To many of the Ontario 
and Quebec delegates, this dinner was quite 
a novelty and was very much enjoyed. The 
return trip from the Saint Johns River com- 
pleted a very profitable and enjoyable con- 
vention. 
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Miss Helen Giberson, member of Wynooche 4-H 
Club, whose outstanding work won for her a trip 
to the national convention of 4-H Clubs at Wash- 
ington, D. C., which was furnished by the Kiwanis 
Club of Montesano, Washington, and the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. The list of her accom- 
plishments is a very long one. Her bouquet was 
presented by the Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
D. C., who entertained her while she 
was in their city. 


®@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

In spite of the fact that the thirteenth 
convention of the Pacific-Northwest District 
at Victoria, British Columbia, was held after 
the holiday season, September 14-16, there 
were 709 registrations and a high spirit of 
enthusiasm. The largest delegations from 
out of town in order of their size were: Port- 
land, Oregon, Seattle, Washington, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Lewiston, Idaho, 
and Tillamook, Oregon. Eighty-eight out of 
the ninety-seven clubs of the district were 
represented. Governor Charles F. Walker 
presided and was assisted at various sessions 
by Past Governors, Dr. H. W. Riggs, Van- 
couver, British Columbia; Charles F. Riddell, 
Seattle; Alfred H. Syverson, Spokane; Ken- 
neth Ferguson, Victoria; Jack Magladry, 
Eugene; and T. Harry Gowman of Seattle, 
(who also represented Kiwanis International 
as International Trustee). 

International President and Mrs. Raymond 
M. Crossman were in attendance. President 
Ray endeared himself to every conventionist 
and his presence brought the International 
organization much closer to the members. 
International. Field Service Representative 
Ernest L. Lucas was on the job and made one 
of the convention addresses. 

At the Monday morning breakfasts there 
were in attendance sixty-five district trustees, 
thirty-eight presidents and twenty-six secre- 


taries. All sessions were held in the Can- . 


adian Pacific Hotel Empress. Two delightful 
luncheons and several other social events 
were given honoring the ladies of Kiwanis. 
The famous Victoria Kiwanis club orches- 
tra, under Cecil Heaton, played at luncheons, 
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banquets and dances. Lieutenant-Governor 
Harold M. Diggon, Victoria, was Convention 
Manager and Past Governor Kenneth Fergu- 
son, Victoria, was Convention Program Chair- 
man. Both of these Kiwanians performed 
their duties in splendid fashion and their 
work produced an outstanding convention 
background. 

The following convention committees 
functioned in approved style: Nominations: 
Jack S. Magladry, Eugene, Chairman; Harry 
F. Nobbs, Vancouver, British Columbia; M. 
E. Bollen, University; Harold D. Van Eaton, 
Olympia; William J. Costello, Cle Elum; Al. 
fred H. Syverson, Spokane; Thomas C. EI.- 
liott, Walla Walla; Alfred E. Wheelock, 
Portland; Roy R. Hewitt, Salem; and Alex- 
ander Bennett, Medford. Resolutions: 
Charles F. Riddell, Seattle, Chairman; Earn- 
est F. Freeman, Tacoma; R. George McCuish, 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Dr. Robert N. 
Hamblen, Spokane; Arthur W. Stone, Port- 
land. Sergeant-at-Arms, Stanley W. Brown, 
Auburn and J. Lewis Sangster, New West- 
minster. Credentials: F. Brooke Stephenson, 
Victoria, Chairman; August Person, Clat- 
skanie; Carlton L. Pepper, The Dalles; John 
E. Van Cleve, Bellingham; and Paul W. 
Johnson, Lewiston. Election: I. Wesley Ben- 
nett, Bremerton, Chairman; Dr. John Silk- 
nitter, Enumclaw; Clarence F. Jones, Walla 
Walla; Claude F. Walker, Elma; 
Dunn, Nanaimo. 

The following participated in the District 
Oratorical Contest for the Governor’s Cup: 
Howard S. Whitbeck, Yakima; Fred E. 
Smith, Eugene; Chester A. Lesh, University; 
Warren Butler, Tacoma; Richard B. Case, 
Vancouver, Washington; Rev. Guy Mac- 
Kenzie, New Westminster; and Roy R. 
Hewitt, Salem. The winning oration by Ches- 
ter A. Lesh of University, Seattle, was based 
on the citizenship objective of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

The pre-convention inspirational service 
on Sunday evening at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral was most enjoyable. Rev. Dean Quain- 
ton delivered the address, Kiwanian Thomas 
Kelway was featured soloist, and a massed 
choir of 200 sang some beautiful numbers. 

The principal speakers of the convention 
were: President Raymond M. Crossman; In- 
ternational Trustee T. Harry Gowman; Gov- 
ernor Charles F. Walker; Field Service Rep- 
resentative Ernest L. Lucas; Lieutenant- 
Governors Francis W. Mansfield, Fred M. 
Bond, William J. Costello, Emmett F. Hitch- 
ner, John A, Buchanan, Earl A. Nott and 
George E. Houck; former Lieutenant-Governor 
Clinton S. Harley; Past Governor Alfred H. 
Syverson; Robin V. Welts; Percy B. Brush; 
Edward H. Hatch; George N. Angell; Dr. 
Herbert W. Riggs: Ben C. Nicholas; Harry 
Duffus; George E. Erb; Hon. Mr. Hinchcliffe, 
Minister of Education of the Province. 

One of the important features of the con- 
vention was the report on the proposed Ta- 
coma Amendment calling for a re-vamping of 
the present International convention. The 
convention by resolution called attention to 
the following points: Convention expense not 
properly budgeted or increased deficits would 
not prevail; conventions do not justify the 
great expense of sending delegates; machin- 
ery of conventions too expensive for size of 
affair—entertainment features too costly— 
Convention Daily does not justify expendi- 
ture; convention should be legislative, leav- 
ing inspirational features for district conven- 
tions; conventions should be biennial and 
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Display of aprons and birdhouses entered in the contests promoted by the Kiwanis Club of Cairo, 
Illinois, among boys and girls of the community for the purpose of developing in a practical way 
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trict convention and many others. Following 
this discussion International Trustees Johns 
and Endicott were called upon and each gave 
to those assembled many constructive ideas. 

At 5:30 P. M. this meeting was adjourned 
to reconvene at 6:00 P. M. with the district 
trustees for their second official meeting of 
the year. With Governor Early presiding 
the roll was called by Secretary L. E. Gar- 
riott. Forty-four trustees were present with 
fifty-one of the seventy-four clubs of the dis- 
trict represented. The principal address was 
given by International Trustee Endicott on 
the subject, “What Are You Doing for Ki- 
wanis?” M:. Endicott was followed by In- 
ternational Trustee Johns whose message was 
“The Objects and Objectives of Kiwanis In- 
ternational.” After reports of the Committees 
on Finance and Laws and Regulations, a gen- 
eral discussion on extension followed, which 
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the creative urge and ability of the children. Prizes were given the winners. 


near center of Kiwanis population; Interna- 
tional Board should designate convention city 
and not the delegate body. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Governor, Harold M. Diggon, Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia; Lieutenant-Governors, Albert 
J. Hartzler, Port Angeles, Washington; Ray 
K, Sonneman, Auburn, Washington; Albert 
A. Duenwald, Tacoma, Washington; Sam M. 


Mills, Wenatchee, Washington; Harry Whit- 
tier, Moscow, Idaho; Philip M. Winans, 
Walla Walla, Washington; Dr. Daniel 0. 


Webster, Portland, Oregon (Peninsula-Port- 
land); U. Seott Page, Salem, Oregon; Dr. 
William J. Crandall, Astoria, Oregon; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Harold C. Jones, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Tacoma, Washington, was. unanimously 


selected as host city for the next convention. 

















Three airplanes brought a part of the Bloomington, Illinois, delegation to Pontiac, Illinois, for an 

inter-club meeting at which Jack Bell, a pilot, was the principal speaker. Much good was accomplished 

for a better airport at Pontiac, and judging from the happy countenances of the Bloomington and 
Pontiac Kiwanians, everybody had a good time. 














Boys and girls who attended a short course sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Willmar, Minnesota, 
last «pring. Over 500 farm boys and girls were enrolled in twenty-two club projects. Lunches and 
entertainment were provided. 


® INDIANA 

The Indiana District’s thirteenth annual 
convention was held at the West Baden 
Springs Hotel, West Baden, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 16-18. 

At 3:30 P. M., Tuesday, September 16, a 
meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held in the Executive Office of the hotel, with 
Governor John J. Early presiding. Present at 
this meeting International Trustees 
Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana; Past 
Governors Robert W. Chambers, Evansville, 
and Austin E. Kress, Terre Haute; seven of 
the eight lieutenant-governors and many 
other Kiwanians. A general discussion was 
had upon the following topics: district fi- 
nances, convention program, amendments to 
the by-laws, lieutenant-governors contact with 
the individual clubs, location of the next dis- 


were 





was handled very ably by John B. VanBer- 
the Field Service Department of 
International Headquarters and D. Arden 
Strauss, district committee chairman. The 
meeting adjourned at 9:30 P. M. 
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On Wednesday morning, September 17 at 
7:30 A. M., four separate breakfasts were 
held for International officers and past gov- 
ernors, club presidents, club secretaries and 
district trustees. 

At 9:00 A. M. the convention proper opened 
officially with the singing of “America” and 
“God Save the King,” led by William Bosse, 
district song leader. The invocation was given 
by Rev. Merideth. Following the governor’s 
message, District Secretary Garriott intro- 
duced the International and district officers 
and all committee chairmen, and addresses 


























A show blanket was presented by the Kiwanis Club of Boise, Idaho, to each of the boys and girls who 
were winners in their class in the 4-H Club at the Western Idaho State Fair. Here are some of the 
winners displaying their prizes. 
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were given by the following: International 
Trustee Joshua L. Johns, International 
Trustee Carl E. Endicott, International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker, Past Governor Rob- 
ert W. Chambers and Past Governor Austin 
E. Kress. 

At 1:00 noon divisional meetings and 
luncheons were held with the lieutenant- 
governors of their respective divisions pre- 
siding. These meetings were well attended 
and many constructive ideas were gained 
from the many discussions. 

The afternoon was given over to play, such 
as golf and bowling tournaments, teas and 
bridge parties. Following the numerous fea- 
tures of entertainment, the governor’s ban- 
quet and ball were held in the large Atrium 
with more than 700 assembled. 

At 9:00 A. M. on Thursday, September 18, 
the convention was again opened and the 
following matters were handled: Reports by 
District Secretary Garriott and District Treas- 
urer Linfield Myers; report of Efficiency Com- 
mittee and awarding of prizes; report of At- 
tendance Committee showing that there were 
in attendance 414 men and 233 women, a 
total of 647. Of these there were sixteen 
delegates-at-large and 163 delegates repre- 
senting the seventy-four clubs, making a total 
of 179 delegates. 

The following officers for 1931 were elected: 
Governor, James E. Fischer, Indianapolis; 
Lieutenant-Governors, George R. Green, 
South Bend; C. Y. Andrews, Peru; Willet H. 
Parr, Jr., Lebanon; Wirth Gadbury, Hart- 
ford City; Robert B. Hougham, Franklin; 
Luther M. Feeger, Richmond; George Grigs- 
by, Princeton; Earl Seabrook, New Albany; 
Treasurer, Linfield Myers, Anderson. 

Anderson was chosen as the convention 
city for 1931. 

Governor-elect Fischer announced as his 
secretary, James W. Carr of Indianapolis. 

The convention closed with a lunclieon for 
the new officers. 


® ALABAMA 


The Alabama District Convention held at 
Huntsville, Alabama, on September 8 and 9 
was one of the best ever held in the dis- 
trict and was attended by 235 Kiwanians and 
guests. Meetings of the Executive Committee 
and the Board of Trustees were held just 
prior to the first session of the convention. 
Every member of the Executive Committee 
was present and the Board meeting was 
largely attended. 

Governor David H. Edington presided in 
a very pleasing and efficient manner and in 
his message reported the district to be in 
excellent shape. The business on hand was 
dispatched in very smooth style, the conven- 
tion lasting only a day and a half as com- 
pared to two or three days for previous con- 
ventions. 

The outstanding addresses were delivered 
by Immediate Past International President 
Horace W. McDavid who spoke on “Admin- 
istrative Policies of Kiwanis International”; 
by Congressman W. B. Oliver, who spoke on 
“Kiwanis—Its Aims, Ideals and Accomplish- 
ments and Its Hopes and Promises”; and 
by Mr. Spencer J. McCallie, Past Governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District. It was 
the consensus of opinion of those present 
that seldom had any one been privileged to 
hear three more entertaining, interesting 
and educational addresses. 

The entertainment features of the conven- 
tion were outstanding. In addition to the 


governors’ banquet and dance following, there 
were a chicken barbecue and golf tourna- 
ment. The ladies were entertained at a card 
party and with automobile rides. A girls’ 
band and glee club were brought to the 
convention by the Ensley club and rendered 
numerous musical selections at various times. 
Jules Brazil offered unique entertainment 
features throughout the convention, and the 
district song leader, Rev. W. M. Lantrip, con- 
tributed much to the musical side of the 
convention with his leading and singing. 

The members of the Huntsville club proved 
excellent hosts and nothing was left undone 
which might contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of the delegates. The business and 
entertainment features were handled in a 
most efficient manner. 

The delegates displayed the same good 
judgment in the selection of their officers 
which has always been characteristic of this 
district. Those elected were: Governor, 
LeRoy Holt, Birmingham; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors, Sam J. Israel, Shefeld; Dr. Herbert 
A. Harris, Ensley; R. M. Wilbanks, Gads- 
den; Cohan E. Stapp, Clanton; Dr. J. Ar- 
thur Keyton, Dothan. 

The selection of the next convention city 
was postponed until the January meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. 


®@ PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania District, observing one of 
the most important conclaves in its history, 
re-elected “Charley” Donley of Pittsburgh 
as its governor at the thirteenth annual con- 
vention held in Erie, September 21-24. 

The district followed up its vote of confi- 
dence in the splendid administration of the 
past year by likewise re-electing its other 
executive officers—William F. Burress, Pitts- 
burgh, as district secretary and Jacob C. 
Fisher, Devon (The Main Line), as treasurer. 

The convention was featured by the pres- 
ence of International President Raymond M. 
Crossman, who on Tuesday, September 23, 
addressed the 600 delegates and visitors in 
the Masonic Temple convention hall. The In- 
ternational President discussed Kiwanis goals 
for the year ahead, and in eloquent terms, 
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outlined his plea for each club to seek def- 
inite objectives to accomplish greater Ki- 
wanis achievements. He listed the five major 
aims of Kiwanis International, and strongly 
urged the creation of training schools for Ki- 
wanis officers from the club upwards through 
the district to International itself, in order 
that every official might properly grasp the 
true objectives and ideals of the organization. 
Training schools, he said, would bring a 
wealth of information to the club authorities, 
and enable them to eliminate, through others’ 
experience, any inefficient methods of pursu- 
ing Kiwanis Objectives. 

Practically all of Pennsylvania’s 114 clubs 
were represented at the convention. Head- 
quarters were at the Lawrence Hotel and 
Masonic Temple. 

Other prominent speakers were James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, who ably dis- 
cussed the present unemployment and de- 
pression problem and Warden Lewis E. Lawes 



































Four and one-half miles of the old Salt Lake-Denver Overland Trail have been marked with attractive 
blue and white reinforced posts and a monument by the Kiwanis Club of Laramie, Wyoming. They 
are paraffined for special protection against the weather and were made entirely by Kiwanians. The 
trail is maintained only for drivers willing to move about two miles an hour and reflect back into 
the days when traveling was at that speed. Inside the monument have been placed the names of Laramie 
city and Albany County officers, officers and members of the Kiwanis club and 

edition of the Republican-Boomerang. 
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of Sing Sing prison, who delivered a master- 
ful address on crime and penology. Lawes, 
who is an internationally noted authority on 
crime, cited himself as opposed to capital 
punishment, and derided any specific scien- 
tific method to identify criminals. The solu- 
tion to the crime problem, he said, lies 
along lines such as are now followed by 
Kiwanis—the aiding and training of the 
under-privileged child and the “underdog.” 
The Boy Scouts and Y. M. C, A. and similar 
organizations are invaluable deterrents of 
crime, Lawes declared, but the most pressing 
problem in this respect is to get the boy of 
the street into their memberships. “Children 
of respectable families naturally join the 
Scouts and the ‘Y,’ Lawes said, “but we to- 
tally disregard the boy who most of all 
should be there—the child who is running 
wild without home influence.” 

Paul Siple, Erie Boy Scout, who was a 
member of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, 
spoke Tuesday morning on the adventures of 
the glamorous trip to the polar seas. His 
address was highly interesting. 

The Erie committee staged a perfect con- 
vention. The entertainment was of the high- 
est order. The district golf tournament on 
Monday preceded the convention. The gov- 
ernor’s reception was held Monday evening, 
followed by a dance. The district dinner 
took place Tuesday night, followed by the 
district dance, while the annual governor’s 
ball was held Wednesday night. 

Allentown was chosen as the next conven- 
tion city. 

Six of. the ten lieutenant-governors were 
re-elected for next year. They were Chauncey 
D. Bond, York; Leon P. Bennett, Johnstown; 
Dr. H, Ellwood Helling, Elwood City; Dr. 
William A. Hill, Reynoldsville; James A. Lo- 
gan, McKeesport; Dr. Carman Ross, Doyles- 
town. New lieutenant-governors elected were 
James H. Dunn, Uniontown; Rev. John B. 
Kniseley, Northumberland; B. Taylor Lacey, 
Stroudsburg; Robert W. Shepard, Erie. 


® TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
meetings yet held in the Texas-Oklahoma 
District was the thirteenth annual convention 
held at Lubbock, Texas, August 31-September 
2. The registration of delegates and visitors 
approached the 700 mark and the people of 
Lubbock backed up the Kiwanians in a great 
way in caring for the visitors and in provid- 
ing worth-while entertainment. 

Sunday afternoon the early arrivals were 
given an auto ride and a view of this 
rapidly growing South Plains city. In the 
evening six of the leading churches had spe- 
cial services with good musical programs and 
with visiting Kiwanians as speakers. 

The convention proper was called to order 
Monday morning by Governor L. E. Mitchell 
of Clinton, Oklahoma, who presided in an able 
manner throughout the sessions. Judge Clark 
M. Mullican, President of the Lubbock club, 
welcomed the guests and response was made 
by Judge John R. Woodard of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

The first address of the convention was 
delivered by Past Governor L. A. McDonald, 
his subject being, “The Future of Kiwanis 
in the District.” 

Edward H. Homberger of Woodward, Okla- 
homa, led the discussion on “Vocational Guid- 
ance.” This was followed by a discussion of 
“Under-privileged Child Work,” led by J. W. 


Collins of Amarillo. 


At noon on Monday, luncheons were held 
for club presidents, district trustees and club 
secretaries, these separate programs being 
led by Loyal L. Nelms, Thomas G. Cook and 
J. L. Webb, respectively. Much practical dis- 
cussion of club problems was had at these 
group meetings. 

One of the great addresses of the conven- 
tion was delivered on Monday afternoon by 
Past International President O, Samuel Cum- 
mings on “Kiwanis and Business Standards.” 
A comparison of business methods of a gen- 
eration ago with business standards of today 
brought home to the delegates some of the 
fine things Kiwanis has done for the busi- 
ness world. 

Lieutenant-Governor F. Marion Bralley, 
Jr., Amarillo, spoke on “Club Programs in 
Relation to Attendance,” and Lieutenant- 
Governor J. Frank Smith, Taylor, led a dis- 
cussion on “How to Interest Individual Clubs 
in Public Affairs.” 

Tuesday morning Hon. E. E. Blake of Ok- 
lahoma City addressed the convention on 
“Flood Control,” creating much interest in 
this work. 

Lieutenant-Governor Jay J. Glaser dis- 
cussed “Rural Relations,” emphasizing the 
importance of understanding between the 
man of the city and the farmer. 

Hon. Claude Pollard, Attorney General of 
Texas, made an able address on “A Kiwanian 
and His Government.” 

Lieutenant-Governor G. Curtis Clark, 
Corpus Christi, discussed “Maintaining Mem- 
bership,” giving some very valuable sugges- 
tions. 

International Trustee Edmund C. van 
Diest of Colorado Springs was present 
throughout the convention and on Tuesday 
afternoon gave a splendid address on Kiwanis 
Objectives. 

Field Service Representative Franklin H. 
Kean of Washington, D. C. was also present 
as a representative of Kiwanis International. 

On Tuesday afternoon the election of off- 
cers was held, Robert G. Storey of Dallas 
being chosen as the next governor of the 
district. Lieutenant-governors for the ten di- 
visions were elected as follows: Claude Pol- 
lard, Austin, Texas; William A. Rasco, 
Brownsville, Texas; Gus A. Amundsen, Jr., 
Galveston, Texas; William S. Gober, Jack- 
sonville, Texas; Walter L. Morris, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Edwin B. Miller, Plainview, 
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Texas; Edward H. Homberger, Woodward, 
Oklahoma; Rev. Forest Dudley, Clinton, Ok- 
lahoma; Judge Albert C. Hunt, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Miles C. Grigsby, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 

The entertainment features were excel- 
lent, the ladies having special teas and other 
functions arranged for their benefit and danc- 
ing at the Lubbock and Hilton hotels each 
evening. On Monday evening a chicken bar- 
becue was given by the Lubbock club for 
all visitors. This was followed by an eve- 
ning of music and stunts. At the close of the 
convention a Jarge delegation was carried on 
a special train for a visit to the Carlsbad 
Cavern in New Mexico. 


® WESTERN CANADA 

Real enthusiasm and a fine spirit were 
very much in evidence at the conference of 
the Kiwanis clubs in the Alberta Division of 
the Western Canada District held in Cal- 
gary on September 8. Edmonton, Hanna, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Calgary were 
represented. 

International President Raymond M. 
Crossman, Past International Vice-President 
Charles F. Adams and International Trustee 
C. C. Tatham were among the Kiwanis 
notables present. Governor-elect Andrew 
Whyte of Edmonton presided over the gen- 
eral conference which convened at eleven in 
the morning with about forty present and 
continued through the lunch hour until 2:30 
P. M. The following general subjects were 
presented: Under-Privileged Child by James 
O. Scott, Lethbridge; 4-H Clubs by David 
Borrowman, Calgary; Club Programs by 
Charles E. Garnett, Edmonton; Rural Activi- 
ties by C. Webster Niblock, Medicine Hat; 
The Club Secretary by Wilmer M. Fawcett, 
Edmonton; Public Affairs by Christopher 
Broderich, Lethbridge; Efficiency Contest by 
L. Stewart Irvine, Calgary; (For Hanna) by 
David Elton, Lethbridge; Why Kiwanis by 
John A. King, Medicine Hat; Fellowship 
by F. Stacey McCall, Edmonton; Agriculture 
by William C, Stirling, Hanna. 

International President Crossman and In- 
ternational Trustee Tatham also addressed 
the conference. 

A luncheon was given for Mrs. Crossman 
with a small group of the ladies and in the 
afternoon there was a dinner for all with an 
attendance of nearly 250. Following the en- 























Girls’ Drum and Bugle Corps sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Augusta, Kansas. They were organized 
August 29; 1930, by C. E. Boughton. They are well trained and nicely 
uniformed in black trimmed in orange. 
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tertainment International President Cross- 
man made an address. Later there was 
dancing. 


® NEW YORK 

Kiwanians of Division I of the New York 
District enjoyed an outing on September 16, 
held at the Casino at Playland, Rye Beach. 

Governor Christian P. Segard was the 
guest of honor and spoke briefly. The Execu- 
tive Committee consisted of President Lou 
Halle, New Rochelle, club chairman, Dr. W. 
W. Mills, Chappaqua, John M. Minuse, Port 
Chester, George E. Kapp, White Plains, 
Harry C. Jackson, Mt. Vernon, H. John 
Cooper, Yonkers. 

After the dinner stunts were put on by 
Chappaqua which presented a fine boys’ fife 
and drum corps; New York City had its 
very fine quartet present and Mt. Vernon, 
Brooklyn and White Plains put on other 
stunts. 

Most of the clubs of the division were rep- 
resented, those having the largest attendance 
being New Rochelle with 35; Brooklyn, 45; 
New York, 42; Mt. Vernon, 46; White 
Plains, 48. There were six from the Middle- 
town club which showed the real Kiwanis 
spirit because they had to drive in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 miles each way. 


@ WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


Fellowship was the keynote of Inter-Club 
Day at La Crosse, Wisconsin, when about 
200 visiting Kiwanians from western Wiscon- 
sin, north-eastern Iowa and western Minne- 
sota gathered in La Crosse. It was in the 
air in the afternoon during the various ath- 
letic contests—including golf and horseshoe 
tournaments, baseball, wrestling, bowling on 
the green, races, etc.—as well as at the 
evening banquet. 

Governor Norton Williams of Neenah was 
the only speaker on the program. He de- 
voted his time to a brief resumé of the 
activities of Kiwanis clubs. One of the prin- 
cipal things he pointed out was the fostering 
of the plan of a Wisconsin tree nursery in 
northern Wisconsin. Funds that cannot be 
raised in Wisconsin will be made up by the 
upper peninsula clubs. 

The presentation of prizes to the winners 
of the athletic events was a hilarious epi- 














Dr. Joseph C. Bitler (to the left of the banner), chairman of the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child of the Kiwanis Club of Hammonton, New Jersey, and Kiwanian William Galpen (to the 


right of the banner), song leader, with a few 


nurses and the under-privileged children who were 


operated on for adenoids, remoyal of tonsils and other ailments through the aid of Hammonton 
Kiwanians. The club was entertaining these youngsters on the occasion the picture was taken. 


sode. Kiwanian Charles Schweizer of La 
Crosse had hardly finished expressing the 
pleasure it gave him to present the prizes 
when the athletes rose as one man, propelled 
by the driving force of an electric current 
innocently fastened to the well cushioned 
divan upon which all the winners were 
seated, 

A varied program of entertainment was 
greatly enjoyed by the group present. There 
were dancing numbers; Hugh Marshall, an- 
nouncer over WKBH, told a few character 
stories and sang several numbers before he 
came on with his imitation of Harry Lauder; 
a vocal duet was heard by Kiwanian Walter 
W. and Fred E. Christensen of Winona; 
and baby Joyce Anderson, four-year old 
daughter of Kiwanian and Mrs. Otto Ander- 
son of La Crosse was one of the hits of the 
evening. 

Lieutenant-Governor-elect Anton Hosig of 
Mauston and Lieutenant-Governor Thomas H. 
Sanderson of Portage were the guests of the 
La Crosse club. 
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Boys’ Drum and Bugle Corps sponsored by the 


Kiwanis Club of Chappaqua, New York. They proudly 


wear the Kiwanis emblem on their white shirts, carry a Kiwanis flag and have a Kiwanis emblem on 
their bass drum. Kiwanis funds support the corps and Kiwanians are the supervisors. 


® CAPITAL 

Three meetings of outstanding interest 
were held recently in the Capital District. 

Division IV, under Lieutenant-Governor 
David Nelson Sutton of West Point, Vir- 
ginia, met at Williamsburg, Virginia, on Sep- 
tember 8, when Honorable William E. Carson, 
Chairman of the Development and Conserva- 
tion Committee of Virginia, was the guest 
speaker. Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President of 
William and Mary College, welcomed the 
Kiwanians. All the clubs in the division 
were represented including Ashland, Rich- 
mond, West Point, Petersburg, Hopewell, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, South Norfolk, Em- 
poria, Newport News and Hampton. 

Lieutenant-Governor Edwin F. Hill held 
a meeting of Division I in Washington on 
September 17, Constitution Day, at which 
time Mark A. Sullivan of Jersey City, Past 
President and charter member of the Kiwanis 
club there, addressed more than 150 Ki- 
wanians, ladies and guests on “The Consti- 
tution of the United States.” Lemont Hack- 
ett, Editor-in-Chief of Kinotis, official publi- 
cation of the Baltimore club, made an in- 
spirational talk on “What Kiwanis Means to 
Me.” There were several entertainment fea- 
tures, including two humorous skits and sing- 
ing with Past District Governor Russell S. 
Perkinson leading the club in this feature. 

Henry A. Converse of Harrisonburg, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, in codperation with Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor E. Reinhold Rogers, held a meeting of 
Division V in Lexington on September 4, with 
the cities of Clifton Forge, Staunton, Waynes- 
boro, Charlottesville, Harrisonburg, Lexing- 
ton and Covington participating. Speakers in- 
cluded Governor Jesse H. Binford as well as 
Past Governor Robert W. Kime of Salem and 
Lieutenant-Governor Rogers. 

As we go to press, clubs throughout the 
Capital District are looking forward with in- 
terest to the convention to be held on October 
23-25 at Norfolk. International Treasurer 
Walter R. Weiser will be the International 
representative at the convention and will 
make a feature address on “The Future of 
Kiwanis.” 
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What Am | Going To Do? 


A description of a working pro- 
gram for this important activity, 
as it has been worked out in the 
Columbia club and the Caroli- 
nas District, with suggestions 
that will insure success. 


HAT Am I Going To Do?” is the 

title of a 100-page bulletin which 

has been recently issued jointly 
by the Kiwanis Club of Columbia, South 
Carolina and the University of South 
Carolina, in the endeavor to help the 
boys and girls of the Carolinas District 
solve this very important question of a 
choice of a vocation. This question can- 
not be answered by chance nor by the 
quack nor in accordance with the old 
custom of following the profession or 
occupation of the father. The answer to 
this question lies in the analysis of one’s 
aptitudes, the opportunities in the world 
of work and the developing of a high 
attitude toward work. 


What Am I Fitted To Do? 

The Columbia Kiwanis club decided to 
make vocational guidance its main objec- 
tive this year and is endeavoring to help 
beys and girls solve for themselves three 
vital questions, namely: what am I fitted 
to do?; what is there to be done in the 
world of work?; what is my attitude 
toward work? 

“If a young man chooses his vocation 
so that his best abilities and enthusiasms 
will be united with his daily work, he has 
laid the foundations of success and hap- 
piness. But if his occupation is merely 
the means of making a living, and the 
work he loves to do is sidetracked into 
the evening hours or pushed out of his 
life altogether, he will be only a fraction 
of the man he ought to be.”—Parsons. 

The first thing one must do 1s to de- 
termine one’s capacities. Each person 
probably has some talent or ability to do a 
particular type of work better than some 
other type. His abilities and talents are 
closely related to his interests. It is, 
therefore, possible to discover talents by 
careful analysis of the type of thing in 
which he finds his greatest interest. A 
very careful survey by the individual of 
his interests should be made as a basis for 
any choice of a career. He will need the 
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very best advice obtainable in making 
such an analysis. If possible he should 
seek the services of one engaged in voca- 
tional guidance work. 


What Is There To Be Done? 

“The actual fact is that in this day 
opportunity not only knocks at your door, 
but is playing an anvil chorus on every 
man’s door and then lays for the owner 
around the corner with a club. The 
world is in sore need of men who can do 
things. Indeed cases can easily be re- 
called by everyone, where opportunity 
actually smashed in the door and collared 
her candidate and dragged him forth to 
These cases are exceptional; 
usually you have to meet opportunity half 
way. But the only way whereby you can 
get away from opportunity is to lie down 
and die. Opportunity does not trouble 
dead men or dead ones who flatter them- 
selves that they are alive.”-—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 

In choosing a life work one should 
determine what kinds of work there are 
to be done in order that he may make a 
thorough study of the different profes- 
sions or occupations. One way of finding 
out the different kinds of work is for one 
to read some good books on careers. 
After having obtained a knowledge of 
the different kinds of work, the next step 
for one is to find out as much as possible 
about the vocations which interest him 
most. This can be done by personal in- 
terviews with men engaged in those voca- 
tions. The Kiwanis clubs up and down 
this land are rendering most valuable 
service in this manner. After he decides 
on a vocation the next step is for him to 
associate himself in that vocation. This 
can be accomplished while in school by 
spending his leisure time with one en- 
gaged in the vocation in which he is most 
interested and by summer employment. 


What Is My Attitude Toward Work? 
“Work thou for pleasure—paint or sing or 
carve— 
The thing thou lovest, though the body 
starve; 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 
Who works for money, coins his very 
soul. 
Work for work’s sake, then, and it may 
be 
That these things shall be added unto 
thee.” 


success. 


—Kenyon Cox. 


One’s conception as to work will be a 
determining factor in the choice of a 
career. His work should not be a drudge 
to him. However, there is a certain 
amount of drudgery in all work. Nor 
should he choose his life work simply be- 
cause of the money he will make. He 
should have vision and imagination to do 
the things he is to do. 


Program of the Columbia Kiwanis Club 


The Columbia club has followed all 
the practical suggestions made by the 
International Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement. The Interna- 
tional committee has done a fine piece of 
work. We have also made many tests to 
help students find their capacities by vo- 
cational analysis of aptitudes, life history, 
etc. After the students have made a deci- 
sion as to their life work we have advised 
them as to the necessary training. We 
have helped many to find jobs for which 
they have been trained and have helped 
them to make progress in their work. 

We are carrying on a big program and 
each activity is under the supervision of 
a member of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement for which 
he is responsible. Each member has out- 
lined a definite working program and is 
carrying out his program. The com- 
mittee is functioning in its entirety. Our 
activities are as follows: 

1. University of South Carolina: The 
program at the University was started last 
fall under the supervision of Kiwanian 
R. G. Bell who has done a most outstand- 
ing piece of work. Mass guidance was 
given to the students by means of 23 
addresses on representative vocations and 
professions by representative men in the 
chapel. 

In order to get students to make a 
study of vocations and the things which 
they ought to know before choosing a 
vocation, the English Department was 
supplied with a list of theme subjects 
with reference material which was used 
by this department in their Freshmen 
Theme schedule. (The Darlington club 
offered two prizes of ten and five dollars 
for the best theme on this subject coming 
from the High School, material for the 
themes being secured from the bulletin 
“What Am I Going To Do?” published 
by the Columbia club.) Specific group 
meetings were held after several of the 
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talks which gave an opportunity for a 
more technical discussion. Many per- 
sonal interviews were given and ap- 
proximately 100 men were tested for 
aptitudes as a basis for counseling. 

2. Columbia High School: Many mass 
talks have been made to the students 
under the supervision of Kiwanian A. C. 
Flora, Superintendent of Schools. These 
talks were made in the chapel and most 
of the speakers were the same as those 
who addressed the University students. 
A Key Club was organized from the 
leaders of the high school. The Key 
Club is under the supervision of Kiwanian 
J. F. Alliston. The Kiwanis club has in- 
terviewed many students pertaining to 
their vocations and coéperation is now 
being given in placing them in part-time 
vacation and permanent jobs where they 
can get first hand information about the 
world of work. 

3. Wardlaw Junior High School: 
Classes have been going on during the 
past year in occupational studies, etc. 
The club has made itself available for 
personal interviews and has given assist- 
ance in showing the students about dif- 
ferent occupations. In the fall a few 
occupational talks leading to the choice 
of a vocation will be given to a selected 
group of the older students. This work 
is under the supervision of Kiwanian O. 
F. Crow. 

4. Hyatt Park Junior High School: 
Our activities at this school have been 
about the same as mentioned above for 
Wardlaw Junior High. Kiwanian O. F. 
Crow also is responsible for this work. 

5. Heathwood Junior High School: 
The Kiwanis activities at this school are 
the same as mentioned for Wardlaw Junior 
High. Kiwanian J. P. Thomas has charge 
of this work for the committee. 

6. Boy Scouts: A regular program of 
guidance has been started with all the boy 
scout troops of Columbia. The same 
speakers who made addresses at the Uni- 
versity are making these talks. One-half 
of the 20 troops have been assembled 
once a month on Mondays for a voca- 
tional talk and the other half assembled 
on Fridays. In addition to the regular 
talk in September a play will be given en- 
titled “Vocational Guidance” at which 
time all the troops will assemble. A 
definite working program has been out- 
lined for the entire year which calls for 
specific group meetings, personal inter- 
views, etc. Kiwanian L. C. Jones has 
charge of this work. 


Other Activities of the Columbia Club 
l. Bulletin: The Columbia Kiwanis 


club and the University of South Caro- 
lina in May published jointly a 100-page 
bulletin entitled “What Am I Going To 
Do?” The bulletin was edited and pub- 
lished by a joint committee of the Ki- 
wanis club and the University. The 
foreword was written by Dr. D. M. 
Douglas, President, of the University of 


South Carolina. The bulletin contains 
the 23 addresses which were given before 
the students of the University of South 
Carolina, Columbia High School, Boy 
Scouts, and other groups under the 
auspices of the Columbia Kiwanis club. 
The bulletin contains several appendices 
as follows: appendix A has to do with 
questions to be considered in connection 
with the study of occupations; appendix 


B is a vocational self-guidance blank; 


appendix C is a description of the Key 
Club as instituted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Sacramento, California, by Frank C. Vin- 
cent; appendix D contains the working 
program of 1929 of vocational guidance 
of the Columbia Kiwanis club; appendix 
E contains the 1930 program of the Co- 
lumbia club; and appendix F contains a 
bibliography for students and counselors. 
There were over 5,000 requests for this 
bulletin from superintendents and prin- 
cipals of high schools in the state of 
South Carolina for distribution to their 
students of the graduating classes. All 
of the requests were filled and it is ex- 
pected that several thousand more re- 
quests will be made in the fall at the 
opening of schools. This bulletin was 
also sent to Chairmen of the Committees 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement 
and club presidents in North and South 
Carolina. The bulletin committee con- 
sisted of the following: Dean J. Rion 
McKissick, Dr. Havilah Babcock, Ki- 
wanian R. G. Bell, Kiwanian W. J. 
Keenan and Kiwanian Robert L. Sum- 
walt, chairman. Kiwanian W. J. Keenan 
was responsible for the financing of the 
bulletin.* 

2. Radio Talks: A radio broadcasting 
station is now under construction here. 
After its completion an effort will be 
made to arrange for our speakers to go 
on the air. Kiwanian W. J. Keenan has 
charge of this activity. 

3. Literature: One of the great needs 
among young people is a knowledge of 
the variety of vocations in which they may 
enter. A large list of books are available 
at the University and City Library. The 
club will coédperate with these agencies 
in furnishing additional books if it is 
found necessary. Kiwanian S. L. Latimer 
has charge of this activity. 

4. Publicity: Considerable publicity 
has been given our work in order that 
everyone might know that vocational 
guidance is available to all and not to a 
select few. All of our addresses have 
been published by the Columbia Record 
and in this way the masses have been 
reached. The writer was responsible for 
our publicity. 

5. Committee Meetings: The Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment has met monthly at which time each 
committeeman made a report as to the 
activity for which he is responsible. 


*Copies can be secured by writing to R. ¢. 
Bell, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 


South Carolina. 
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The committee consists of all the men 


who have been mentioned in these activi- 
ties. 


The Carolinas District 


The Carolinas District consists of the 
States of North and South Carolina and 
is divided into 9 divisions. There are 83 
Kiwanis clubs in these two states. At the 
present time 100 per cent of the clubs of 
the district have appointed chairmen of 
Committees on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. It required considerable 
work to get all the club presidents to 
appoint chairmen for this objective as 
practically nothing had been done prior 
to this year in vocational guidance. 

The organization of the Carolinas Dis- 
trict is composed of the following district 
committeemen who are all Kiwanians: 

Div. 2, Rev. John L. Jackson, Charlotte, 
Se es 


Div. 3, Tully D. Blair, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Div. 4, Ray Funderburk, Fayetteville, 
NG 

Div. 5, R. M. Grumman, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 


Div. 6, Rev. Theodore Patrick, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 

Div. 7, L. J. Gossard, New Bern, N. C. 

Div. 8, R. G. Bell, Columbia, S. C. 

John B. Dufhe, Sumter, S. C. 

Div. 9, Dr. E. W. Sykes, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Each district committeeman is directly 
responsible for the functioning of the 
clubs in his division. Most of these men 
are chairmen of the Committees on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement of their 
clubs. There is an average of 9 clubs 
under the supervision of each man. It is 
up to each man to see that the clubs of 
his division adopt and follow a definite 
working program. He is also responsible 
for supplying speakers when requested by 
the clubs of his division. He may make 
the talk himself or have someone else 
deliver it. The club in each case pays 
the expenses of the speaker. 

The district committeemen make peri- 
odic reports to the district chairman as to 
the work of their division. The district 
chairman has conducted a voluminous 
correspondence in carrying out this work. 
He has written personal letters, telegrams, 
general appeals and has furnished a 
monthly write-up to the “Karolina Ki- 
wanian.” The committee is functioning 
and through it we have succeeded in get- 
ting the clubs to function. We feel we 
are getting results judging from the re- 
ports which have come in. The Darling- 
ton, South Carolina, club is doing a fine 
piece of work in vocational guidance. 
Most of the clubs are functioning. 

It would not be amiss to say a word 
as to the cooperation which has been re- 
ceived by International through the De- 
partment of Service. This is a very valu- 
able department and the work in the 

(Turn to page 561) 








Hollywood, 


States Plan 


N ENTERPRISING stunt which is 
rejuvenating not only the members 
of the club, but its children and 

citizenry as well, has been launched by 
the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, Florida, 
under the direction of its president, C. P. 
Hammerstein. It had its inception in the 
recognition of several well defined needs 
of the community, and provided a way to 
do something worth while for each. Being 
a new community, not on the map at the 
last census, it was greatly in need of more 
planting, particularly trees, shrubs and 
This was very much in evidence 
City Hall erected in the 
circle park without a 
The 
was to provide some sort of a program for 
forty-eight meetings during the balance of 
the The idea arose to combine the 
two. could be divided into a 


flowers. 
around the new 
large 


shrub. 


center ot a 


single tree or second need 


year. 
The 


reserved for 


circle 


portion each state in the 


Union and a separate program given to 


each. A start was made with Alabama. 
Each Kiwanis club in the state was noti- 
fied that a day had been set on the 


calendar to be devoted to that state, and 
that a suitable 
The clubs were invited to par- 


tree would be planted in 
its honor. 
ticipate in any manner they saw fit, either 
by sending speakers or literature for the 
itself, or by books, 


day permanent 


Florida, Ci 


pamphlets, maps, etc., to be given to the 
local public library. 

The success of the programs so far, has 
been far greater than anyone could have 
predicted. Some states like Connecticut, 
and District of Columbia for instance, 
sent not only valuable books, histories and 
illustrated descriptions of their territories, 
but distinguished speakers who 
either living temporarily, in our state or 
winter tourists. The effect on our 
meetings can be guessed, and the result of 
the bombardment of books and pamphlets 


were 


were 


are two whole shelves in the public 
library, labeled “Kiwanis State Collee- 
tion.” Our knowledge of the history, 


resources of all our 


greatly 


and 
neighboring states has been 
tended, and their attention has been called 
to our fact the advertising 
gained by the move would have made it a 
successful stunt without all the other 
benefits. It has brought hundreds of 
letters complimenting the club for 
originating the plan and praising its 
possible benefits. It has been written up 
in numerous newspaper articles, and con- 


geography, 
ex- 


town. In 


siderable space given to each week’s pro- 
gram. 

As it would not be possible to plant 
each tree on the day set apart for the pro- 
gram, the tree planting takes place at 
stated intervals. To date, one-third of the 
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Planting the first installment of trees in Hollywood City Hall Circle, in the Kiwanis-Circle-of-States 
Plan. The mayer, postmaster, city commissioners and officers of the Kiwanis club with some invited 
guests. 
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ircle-of- 


BY T. S. Mc NICOL 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity 


trees have been set out with appropriate 
ceremonies. The mayor of Hollywood 
made an address and the city 
sioners and other invited guests took part. 
The trees used are of varieties that are 
known to do well in our sandy mar! soil. 
Australian silk oaks were used for Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, and Dela- 
ware; Royal Poincianas for Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and the District of 
Columbia; Thespia Populneas for 
Georgia and Illinois; Acacias for Idaho 
and Indiana. When the last tree for the 
which will De- 
cember 29, is planted, a celebration will 
Florida. 

year, 
Canadian 


commis- 


states, be Wyoming on 
be given to our own state, 

With the coming of another 
plan to go after 
provinces, and then to the other countries 
of North, Central and South America. 
Nor need the matter end there; it can 
cross the water and take up the countries 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. He 
plants a single tree is a benefactor to the 
world, and by this plan, our Kiwanis club 
is planting scores of trees, is broadening 
and deepening its knowledge of the world 
in which we live, is making new friends in 
all parts of the world and advertising its 


we 


out our 


who 


fine little city, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, just 
to the north of the “Magic City” of 
Miami. And that is not all: the City 


Hall Circle Park will become one of the 
show places in south Florida, and the 
public library will have an unrivalled col- 
lection of reference books for the perpet- 
ual benefit of its citizenry. When the 
books are all assembled and arranged, it 
is planned to have a prize essay contest 
for the school children, a separate prize 
for the best essay on each state. The win- 
ning essay is to be sent to the state pre- 
sented, and with it, if possible, the child 
who wrote it. 

For the benefit of those who might be 
interested, below are some of the future 
dates for states not yet celebrated, so that 
any citizen of any of them happening 
to be near may come in and be welcomed 
on that day: 

Pennsylvania, October 6; Rhode Island, 
October 13; South Carolina, October 20; 
South Dakota, October 27; Tennessee, 
November 3: Texas, November 10; Utah, 
November 17; Vermont, November 24; 
Virginia, December 1; Washington, De- 
cember 8; West Virginia, December 15; 
Wisconsin, December 22; and Wyoming, 
December 29. 
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@ Panama City, Florida, 
Aids City and County 

The efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Panama 
City, Florida, have been spent during the 
past two years in the upbuilding and better- 
ment of Panama City and Bay County. In 
conjunction with the Chamber of Commerce, 
the club secured by legislation, an amend- 
ment to the state constitution, to be ratified 
by the people this month, providing for tax 
exemption for a period of fifteen years for 
new industries in the State of Florida. 

Due to this effort there is now in the 
course of erection at a cost of $10,000 at 
Panama City, the largest paper mill in the 
world. A large dairy herd of guernsey cat- 
tle from North Dakota which has been se- 
cured and placed on 2,000 acres has been 
progressing splendidly. Other herds are be- 
ing planned for. There is a pasteurizing milk 
depot and creamery, several large poultry 
groups, truck farmers are increasing monthly 
and an Hungarian colony has been induced 
to settle there on forty-acre plots. 

A modern airport is in the making and 
the club’s next goal is a federal building to 
cost about $250,000. 

As Secretary L. J. Cotton says, “We felt 
we could do nothing better than to help put 
Northwest Florida and Bay County on the 
map.” Certainly no one will doubt that they 
are doing it. 


® Sports Supported by 
Winsted, Connecticut 

The Kiwanis Club of Winsted, Connecticut, 
is keeping busy. Backing the Boy Scout 
movement, the organization of a couple of 
troops was completed. A grammar school 
boys’ baseball league was formed with six 
teams, outfits were provided and members 
of the club worked out a schedule for the 
league. Three games were played each week 
and a suitable prize was awarded the win- 
ner. 

The club also set aside $25 to buy seed 
potatoes for boys and girls who desired to 
start a potato patch. Each grower is to re- 
turn the same amount of potatoes from his 
or her crop so that others can be induced 
to follow next year. 


® Hats Are Off to West 
Monroe, Louisiana, 
Kiwanians 

West Monroe, Louisiana, citizens doff their 
hats to the Kiwanis club of their city. It 
functions as a benevolent society, a booster 
club and as a general get-together medium 
for the people—all factions, political and re- 
ligious, and everything for the good of West 
Monroe regardless of the individual tastes 
and opinions of the members. Of course, 
the net. results are enormous. 

Within the past few months the Kiwanians 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


have been the means of a new Scout hut 
being built at Camp Ki-Ro-Li; the new Mc- 
Guire Park; the improvements at the local 
passenger depot of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road; the clearing off of the vacant lot at 
the rear of the depot; assisted the drought- 
stricken farmers by purchasing a bale of cot- 
ton, thus endorsing the buy-a-bale movement; 
and in numerous ways they have been on the 
job early and late helping the Boy Scouts 
and every good move that has for its goal 
the welfare of the town and community. 


® Gallup, New Mexico, 
Leases Land for Park 

A fifty-year lease of one hundred acres has 
been secured by the Kiwanis Club of Gallup, 
New Mexico, from the Forest Department. 
This tract of land which is shaded with a 
beautiful white pine forest has been named 
Kiwanis Park. Money has been raised re- 
cently to fence this property. 

Gallup Kiwanians are also planning on 
sponsoring a Boy Scout troop in the near 
future. 


@ Young Builders’ Club 
Organized by Montreal, Quebec 

The organizing and sponsoring of the 
“Young Builders’ Club of Montreal” is one 
of the most recent activities of Montreal 
Kiwanians. At the present time more than 
100 boys and girls—children and grandchil- 
dren of Kiwanians—are enrolled. 

The objects of the club are many. For 
the immediate present the members are 
gathering silver paper from cigarette pack- 
ages, tobacco and similar things, and tubes 
from tooth paste and food products. With 
the proceeds from the sale of this metal 
they hope to be able to endow a bed or two 
in the Kiwanis Hut. If this comes about, it 
is planned to organize parties of the young- 
sters to visit the hut and in this way form an 
appreciation in their minds of the misfortunes 
of some of the children of their city. 

Two hundred scrap books have also been 
made with the Young Builders’ emblem 
printed on the front cover and a foot line 
giving the name of the maker. These will be 








Reports have been coming in from many 
clubs telling how widely Constitution Week 
last September was observed. The clubs have 
made very fine contact and secured the 
coéperation of schools, churches and other 
civic organizations in a variety of ways and 
newspapers have been quite liberal in their 
space. Many clubs arranged to have their 
programs broadcast over different radio sta- 
tions. The reports show that this Kiwanis 
activity is taking a good hold and the general 
result is most beneficial. 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


made up by the girls and boys and after 
they are completed will be distributed to the 
children’s wards of the various hospitals. A 
record will be kept of where each child’s 
book is and the makers will visit the par- 
ticular hospitals where their book happens to 
be so that they may see how much pleasure 
it brings to the suffering tots. 

The Kiwanians also have in mind having 
the Young Builders stunt the sale of an am- 
bulance for the crippled children’s hospital 
by selling tickets for certain parts. If this 
is done the Young Builders’ crest will be 
painted on the ambulance so that they may 
feel some satisfaction and pride in a piece of 
work well done. 

Each member wears the insignia of the 
club—a button for the boys and a brooch 
for the girls. 

A. card index is kept for each member 
showing just what work has been done by 
him and at some future date it is planned 
to award a prize for the most accomplished. 

The club is directly supervised by the 
Social Service Committee of the Kiwanis 
club of which L. Thomas Havill is chair- 
man. 

Great things are expected from the Young 
Builders and the Kiwanians are finding much 
pleasure and satisfaction in the work. 


@® Houston, Texas, Has Widely 
Observed Constitution Week 

In order to stimulate a wide-spread observa- 
tion of Constitution Week, the Kiwanis Club 
of Houston, Texas, secured the codperation 
of the public schools, Newsboys’ Club, Recre- 
ation Department of the city, Y. M. C. A. 
and the churches. Contests were arranged 
on the Constitution and the American Creed, 
and the newspapers gave generous space to 
the movement. At the club meeting a copy 
of the American Creed was at each place, all 
verses of “America” were sung, two speakers 
referred to the Constitution, and in the club 
bulletin, all members were urged to commit 
the Preamble to memory. 


@ Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
Puts Over Health Exposition 

A “Healthy Baby Week and Health Ex- 
position” was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, as a means 
of arousing public interest in its activities 
for the benefit of under-privileged children. 
The proceeds were used for the Kiwanis 
health camp maintained by the club. 

Several thousand persons attended this ex- 
position, during which there were health 
demonstrations, hygiene demonstrations, food 
demonstrations, exhibition of health devices, 
shoes, wearing apparel, lectures of special- 
ists, motion pictures and free examination of 
all children. 
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The Military Policy 

of the United States 
(From page 529) 


European injustices to any and every 
military system, even that we ourselves 
might establish; and to a lack of appreci- 
ation of the vital and essential difference 
between a dynastic army ofhicered by the 
aristocracy and an army composed en- 
tirely of our own people—a distinction 
as vast as the political distinction between 
an absolute monarchy and a republic. 

The absolute monarchies of Europe 
were supported by the aristocracies. Each 
aristocrat usually dominated the people 
of a section of the country by hereditary 
right. The monarchial armies were 
oficered by the aristocracy, and it was 
but inevitable that their self-interest 
should make them constantly alert to 
maintain the special privileges and ad- 
vantages of the dominant classes. 

In our republic the situation is, and has 
ever been, altogether different. The gen- 
eral and the private both come from the 
homes of the people. Advancement in 
military rank has been secured on the 
basis of natural ability as developed by 
education and practical experience. Gen- 
eral and private are both citizens who are 
engaged in a military career. They are 
as thoroughly a part of the citizenry as 
are the nation’s civil officers. There is 
no other objective in sight than the wel- 
fare of the nation. Indeed, patriotism 
receives a special emphasis in their train- 
ing. 

We will have gone a long way to a 
rational understanding of a proper mil- 
itary policy when we shall have rid 
ourselves of ancient prejudices and mis- 
apprehensions concerning our military 
establishment which have been so pro- 
ductive of waste in blood and treasure. 
We should appreciate the historical 
readiness of the unorganized individual 
citizen to employ arms in support of his 
culture, and we should cast away a dis- 
trust of the same citizen when he is 
organized in the nation’s military. 


Previous Situation 

We have never had a military policy 
worthy of the name prior to that ex- 
pressed in our present National Defense 
Act as adopted after the close of the 
World War. Before the passage of that 
act the individualism of our citizenry had 
prevented an adequate appreciation of 
the necessity of preparation for war. 
While the individual recognized as ob- 
vious enough the necessity for the training 
table, instruction, preliminary practice, 
and teamwork for a football team of 
eleven men—if there was to be any 
reasonable hope of successful competi- 
tion—he did not see the vastly greater 
necessity of preparation for the infinitely 
more complex functioning of a million 
men—not localized in a school or college, 


but constantly in movement over a wide 
front and in a deep zone. His natural 
preoccupation was in making a living for 
his family and himself, and in bettering 
his circumstances. The history textbook 
he had studied had emphasized our vic- 
tories and had told of the wars we had 
won—all very neatly and briefly set forth. 
Research of the facts was highly incon- 
venient, and there was nothing in the 
textbook to suggest the desirability of 
such a laborious investigation. It was 
not until General Emory Upton, a bril- 
liant soldier of the Civil War, had made 
a scholarly study of our military experi- 
ence that the crying need for an orderly 
procedure in our military affairs was 
made to appear clearly imperative. Gen- 
eral Upton’s work “The Military Policy 
of the United States” should be read by 
every citizen. It is very readable and 
intensely interesting from an historical 
standpoint, and it exhibits the leading 
men of our history in relation to the prob- 
lems and crises that confronted them. In 
few, if any, other books can there be 
found such a dramatic picture of the con- 
ditions obtaining in the various periods. 

The advent of war has always found us 
grievously. unprepared. We have never 
been even modestly ready for the national 
task at hand. Preparedness has never 
caused us to go to war—indeed we have 
uniformly decided to engage in hostilities 
in spite of our lack of preparedness. 

The initiation of hostilities has in each 
case found us unmindful of the lessons 
of the previous wars, because with the 
eager disbandment by the people of the 
experienced personnel at the end of each 
previous war, the textbook was torn up 
and scattered, and no interest was taken 
in reflecting on our errors and organizing 
our minds as to how the mistakes should 
be avoided in a future emergency. The 
people did not provide for such study by 
even the meager force of regulars that 
were maintained. The legislator must 
provide the basis for victory; and when 
legislation repeats the errors of the past, 
the errors will reappear in the military 
operations. The same inevitable and 
extraordinary wastage of taxes, time and 
blood was precipitated over and over 
again. 


Some Mistakes 

Among the principal mistakes were the 
following: 

First, lack of preservation or develop- 
ment of the art and science of civil and 
military operations during hostilities. 

Second, determining military leader- 
ship by the ability to raise men, without 
regard to military capacity either poten- 
tial or demonstrated. This resulted in 
companies and regiments being raised 
and commanded by officers _ totally 
ignorant of the business at hand. 

Third, employment of short term organ- 
izations. The successive dribbling into 
camp of raw levies, their questionable 
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value during their formative period, and 
their dissolution at the end of their short 
terms, were all in utter disregard of the 
military situation. They pinned our 
armies to inactivity while the costs of 
maintenance soared. 

Fourth, raising new formations instead 
of refilling the already established and 
experienced veteran organizations. An 
able volunteer colonel of two or three 
years’ service and many battles would be 
discharged with his depleted regiment of 
veterans and be replaced by an outfit 
that was recruit from colonel to private. 
Had economy of time, treasure and blood 
been observed, the framework of veterans 
would have been preserved and on them a 
renewed regiment would have been built 
up by the supply of new personnel. It 
is a question of organization rather than 
of the intrinsic worth of the individual. 
Men will fight splendidly when they have 
that mutual confidence which is born of 
experience together; but when they en- 
gage in battle and each man is wondering 
whether the others will stand, then, of 
course, it is only a question as to which 
man will be the slowest in making.a start 
for the open country in rear. 

The World War found us again unpre- 
pared, but for the first time we avoided 
some of the errors of the past. Men were 
secured by the democratic principle of 
selective service and they and the vol- 
unteers were engaged for the period of 
the war. Veteran organizations were 
maintained by supplying them with neces- 
sary replacements. The resources of the 
nation were mobilized to secure the or- 
ganized supply of the civil and military 
populations. 


What the National Defense Act Provides 

Our National Defense Act for the first 
time establishes a system of peace-time 
military education of reasonable propor- 
tions, and fixes the elements for the 
expansion of our potential national forces 
from peace to war footing. 

The armed forces are divided into three 
components: the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Reserve. 

The Regular Army furnishes garrisons 
in our overseas possessions, and in the 
continental limits provides the framework 
for administering and training the other 
components. A highly important element 
is the school system for the several arms 
of the service separately and for the com- 
mand and general staff instruction in the 
employment of the several arms as a team. 

The National Guard are state troops 
which may be called into Federal service 
by the President only when the country 
“is invaded or in danger of invasion from 
any foreign nation, or a rebellion against 
the authority of the Government of the 
United States, or the President is unable 
with the regular forces at his command to 
execute the laws of the Union.” Other- 
wise an Act of Congress is necessary for 
their employment for national purposes. 
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Reserve officers may be ordered to 
active duty by the President “at any time 
and for any period; but except in time of 
a national emergency expressly declared 
by Congress, no reserve officer shall be 
employed on active duty for more than 
fifteen days in any calendar year without 
his consent.” 

It will be observed in the foregoing 
quotations from the National Defense Act 
that offensive war by us is possible only 
when the people will it and express their 
will through Congress. The safeguards 
are ample, and there are no grounds for 
fear that the Army of the United States 
will ever be employed contrary to the 
nation’s desire. 





Efficiency Contest Reports 
for 1929 (North Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 


(From page 541) 


As a result of this, the Park Commis- 
sion has set aside a plot of ground in the 
same location comprising approximately 
three acres, in which each member of the 
club has pledged himself to furnish and 
plant a live oak tree, and permission has 
been secured to erect a tablet reading 
“Kiwanis Grove.” 

The club has been 100 per cent actively 
engaged in securing the planting of trees, 
shrubs, and other improvements in the 
new Municipal Park, and aided in secur- 
ing a public address system, and tables 
and other equipment for the use of the 
public. 

Also assisted in securing band concerts 
for the park and on one particular Sun- 
day, more than six hundred people were 
in attendance. 

Participated 100 per cent in the Com- 
munity Chest drive. The president of the 
Kiwanis club acted in the capacity of 
colonel of the division and several mem- 
bers of the club acted as captains. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of the local workers in the 
Community Chest drive were Kiwanians. 

Forty-two Kiwanians participated in 
the Armistice Day parade, the club secur- 
ing first prize in having the largest repre- 
sentation of any civic organization in the 
parade and receiving second prize for the 
best decorated float. 

Participated in the 
parade. 

The local Chamber of Commerce has a 
Board of Directors composed of twenty- 
one members, and of this number fifteen 
are Kiwanians, including the vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Two members are members 
of the local Rotary club and the other 
four directors are not represented in any 
service club. So closely related are the 
affairs of the Chamber of Commerce to 
our club, that a Chamber of Commerce 
Directors’ meeting could be held at any 
Kiwanis meeting. 


Memorial Day 


Civic IMPROVEMENT 

The club is vitally interested in civic 
improvement work and our efforts are out- 
lined under the heading of Community 
Welfare. 

The Committee on Agriculture met with 
the Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 
club concerning tree planting, and spon- 
sored a program for permanent trees in 
parkways, along various streets, and 
splendid results have been shown in this 
activity as well as the preservation of 
trees along parkways. 

The club as a whole assisted in raising 
a fund of $1,400.00 to establish large 
lighted Christmas trees along the main 
boulevard during the holiday period. The 
boulevard was designated as “Santa’s Hi- 
Way,” and it has been decided by the com- 
munity to make this a permanent thing 
each year. 


Boys’ anp Girts’ Work 

(Other than Under-Privileged Child) 

Boy Scout Activities 

Member of the club was president of 
the San Fernando Valley Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, presiding over twelve 
monthly meetings held in Scout Head- 
quarters, travelling 240 miles to attend 
these meetings. This Council covers the 
activities of all the Scout troops in the 
large San Fernando Valley area. In addi- 
tion, this member presided over the an- 
nual Boy Scout banquet and meeting, at- 
tended several Community Chest meet- 
ings in Los Angeles in connection with 
appropriation for Boy Scout work. At- 
tended conferences in two other cities, 
travelling 140 miles, and made arrange- 
ments with the Los Angeles County Play- 
ground for the establishment of a summer 
camp for Boy Scouts, travelling 200 miles 
for this purpose. Made several trips to 
Camp Elizabeth, which is owned by the 
San Fernando Valley Council, valued at 
about $12,000.00. Travelled 200 miles in 
this activity. 

Chairman of our Boy Scout Committee 
attended all meetings of the San Fer- 
nando Valley Council and twenty meet- 
ings of Scout Troops. Also attended 
twelve Scout meetings in other cities, 
travelling approximately 1000 miles. 

This club sponsors two Boy Scout 
troops, providing them with a splendid 
clubhouse in which to meet and carry on 
their activities, on property owned by the 
North Hollywood Kiwanis club, valued at 
approximately $7500, which is free of en- 
cumbrance. 

A continuing activity is raising approxi- 
mately $500 per year either by individual 
contributions by members of the club or 
by other activities to provide the troops 
with necessary funds to carry on. 

As a continuing activity we held an 
annual Boy Scout Field Day to which all 
Scout Troops of the San Fernando Valley 
were invited, and the club furnished 
prizes to the various troops in the com- 
petitive work. 
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Eight members of the club contributed 
$200 which was used in building a perma- 
nent Y. M. C. A. Cabin in Little Green 
Valley, a high mountain camp for boys. 
This cabin has been dedicated by the City- 
Wide Camp Committee as the North 
Hollywood Kiwanis Cabin. North Holly- 
wood boys from both the Pioneer and 
Friendly Indian groups were placed in 
this cabin during the summer camping 
season, and a member of the club was 
chosen as a religious and educational di- 
rector and was placed in charge of the 
North Hollywood Boys in this cabin. It 
has been well established in the minds of 
the boys of this city as the North Holly- 
wood Kiwanis Cabin, and has established 
the club well in their minds as a benefac- 
tor of the boys. A photo of this cabin ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the “Kiwanis 
Digest.” 

A member of the club chartered a fish- 
ing barge at his own expense and 56 Boy 
Scouts were taken a distance of 30 miles 
to Redondo Beach for an all-day fishing 
trip. Members of the club took the boys 
in their cars and supervised the trip. A 
picture of the barge loaded with the boys 
appeared in a recent issue of the “Kiwanis 
Digest.” 

This club is actively interested in Camp 
Fire Girls work and one member took a 
carload of Camp Fire Girls to the Mission 
Play at San Gabriel. 

Through our Committee on Agriculture 
the club has been actively supporting the 
1-H Club. The club paid the expenses of 
five members of this club to Davis Col- 
lege, an agricultural school, sending them 
a total of 4500 miles. Four-H Club mem- 
bers put on a demonstration of landscap- 
ing and beautification before the club. 

The club actively supported the local 
Hi-Y Club, which is the largest club of its 
nature in the San Fernando Valley, the 
president of the Hi-Y Club attending all 
meetings of our club during the year, and 
we established through him our contact 
with the local high school. One of the re- 
sults obtained through this contact with 
the Hi-Y was the interest of the club 
members in athletics and sports at the 
High School, and otherwise backing up 
the boys in the school. This has brought 
about a splendid relation. 

A member of our club is a member of 
the City-Wide Y. M. C. A. Committee. 

Three members of our club were ap- 
pointed this year on the Board of Man- 
agement of the recently established San 
Fernando Valley Y. M. C. A. Council. 
This new Y. M. C. A. Division was organ- 
ized at North Hollywood with many mem- 
bers of the club in attendance. 

A member of the club is a member of 
the County Juvenile Committee, presided 
over by Judge Scott of the Juvenile Court. 

Nine members attended a County Juve- 
nile meeting in Van Nuys. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A member of our club arranged for 

seven speakers at other Kiwanis clubs 
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during the Edison Golden Light Jubilee. 
A member of the club made three talks 
before the local high school, also made 
nine talks over Radio Station KELW. 
Il. ATTENDANCE 
This club is justly proud of its attend- 
ance record, as it is the only club in In- 
ternational having a record of a 100 per 
cent attendance during the intensive 
period for five consecutive years and dur- 
ing this year held thirty-five 100 per cent 


meetings. 


Thirty-three members have an attend- 
ance record of 100 per cent for the year. 


Date Member- Attend- Ay. Attend- 
ship ance ance 
jan. 3 63 62 98.41 
10 63 63 100 
17 62 62 100 
24 62 62 100 
31 62 62 100 
Feb. 7 63 63 100 
14 61 61 100 
21 61 61 100 
28 =Ssé«O6 | 61 100 
Mar. 7 61 61 100 
14 61 6] 100 
21 59 59 100 
28 59 59 100 
April 4 60 60 100 
1] 60 60 100 
18 60 60 100 
25 60 60 100 
May 2 60 60 100 
9 62 61 98.39 
16 62 62 100 
23 62 62 100 
30) «62 62 100 
June 6 63 62 98.41 
13 63 63 100 
20 «63 61 96.83 
27 63 59 93.65 
July 4. 60 56 93.33 
1] 60 53 88.33 
18 59 57 96.61 
25 59 59 100 
Aug. | 59 59 100 
8 59 55 93.22 
15 60 58 96.67 
22 60 58 96.67 
29 60 60 100 
Sept. 5 61 61 100 
12 61 60 98.37 
19 «=6) 61 100 
26 61 59 96.72 
Oct. 3 58 56 96.55 
10 3658 58 100 
17 58 57 98.23 
24 58 56 96.55 
31 58 58 100 
Nov. 7 58 58 100 
14 =658 58 100 
21 58 58 100 
28 58 58 100 
Dec. 5 59 59 100 
2 59 100 
19 59 58 98.26 
26 «6259 59 100 


Average Attendance 98.754% 


Ili. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
SuMMARY OF WEEKLY ProGcRAMS 
Jan. 3—Club day; birthdays; reports; 
installation of officers; Walton Collins, 

Lieutenant-Governor, presiding. 

Jan. 10—Auspices Music Committee; 
Bible Institute Sextette of Los Angeles, 
direction of Prof. J. B. Trowbridge. 

Jan. 17—Inter-club day; all clubs in Divi- 
sion III invited; anniversary day; 
Charles FE. Rinehart, International 
Trustee; subject, “Kiwanis Anniver- 
sary.” 

Jan. 24—Auspices Public Affairs 
Publicity Committees; speaker, Don 
Thomas, Manager, All-Year Club of 
Southern California; subject, “Scenic 
California” (illustrated). 

Jan. 31—Inter-club day; 
guests, putting on program; all music. 

Feb. 7—Club day; birthdays; 
district trustee reports on district trus- 


and 


Owensmouth 
reports; 


tees’ meeting. 

Feb. 14—Auspices Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; all clubs in division invited and 
represented; speaker, Governor C. C. 
Young; “Reorganization of 
State Government.” 

Feb. 21—Ladies’ day; sponsored by Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee: Leroy F. Smith, 
President, League Against Unameri- 
canism; subject, “Washington’s Birth- 
day”; 
Filmer. 

Feb. 28—Inter-club day; guests, San Fer- 
nando, putting on program; speaker, 
Rev. F. W. Emmerson; subject, “Amer- 
icanism.” 

March 7—Club day; birthdays; 
drive begun for delegates to Milwaukee 


subject, 


guest, District Governor George 


reports; 


Convention; efficiency report read. 

March 14—Sponsored by Music Commit- 
tee; all music. 

March 21—<Auspices Business Standards 
Committee; speaker, D. W. Pontius, 
General Manager, P. E. Railway Com- 
pany; subject, “Industry as Related to 
Business.” 

March 28—Inter-club day; 
bank, putting on program; speaker, Mr. 
Stone; subject, “Boulder Dam and 
What it Means to Southern California.” 

April 4—Club day; reports; birthdays: 
Editorial Contest (auspices Kiwanis 
Education Committee ). 

April 11—Hooken H. Hammer, Secretary, 
San Clemente Chamber of Commerce; 
auspices Good Will Committee; sub- 
ject, “Explorations.” 

April 18—Auspices Publicity Committee; 
Captain Dudley Corlette, charge of 
Botanical Gardens; illustrated lecture 
on the Gardens. 

April 25—Inter-club day; guests, Van 
Nuys, putting on program; speaker, 
Roscoe A. Goodcell, Auto Club of 
Southern California; subject, “Traffic 
Ethics.” 

May 2—Auspices Membership Commit- 
tee; club day; reports; birthdays; In- 
vitation Week. 


guests, Bur- 
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May 9—Reception Committee; Mothers’ 
Day; speaker, Mrs. Basil Clark, Inter- 
national lecturer; subject, “The Future 
Generation.” 

May 16—Auspices Kiwanis Education 
Committee; speaker, Walter Barber, 
Secretary, Long Beach Board of Edu- 
cation, author of “Hail Kiwanis”; sub- 
ject, “The Kiwanis Machine.” 

May 22—Inter-club day; guests, Tujunga, 
putting on program; speaker, Willard 
Lowe; subject, “Kiwanis.” 

May 30—Auspices Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; speaker, Wiltsie Martin, Pastor, 
Wilshire M. E. Church; subject, “Me- 
morial Day.” 

June 6—Club day; reports; birthdays. 

June 13—Program Committee; speaker, 
Rev. John L. Bogue, North Hollywood; 
subject, “Travel in the Holy Land” 
(illustrated). 

June 20—Auspices Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; Fire Prevention Week; speak- 
er, Walter J. Land, Inspector, Los An- 
geles Fire Department; subject, “Fire 
Prevention.” 

June 27—Inter-club day; Montrose—La 
Crescenta (they put on program). 


July 4—Auspices Business Standards 
Committee; speaker, John L. Brant; 
subject, “Service.” 

July 11—Club day; reports; birthdays; 


International convention reports. 

July 18—Laws and Regulations Commit- 
tee and Public Affairs Committee; for- 
mer Senator G. W. Cartwright, speak- 
er; subject, “Development of Transpor- 
tation System for Los Angeles.” 

July 25—Inter-club day; guests, Glendale 
club; speaker, Lieutenant D. W. Tom- 
linson, one of the Sea Hawks; subject, 
“Aviation.” 

Aug. 1—Club day; reports and _ birth- 
days. 

Aug. 8—Auspices Music Committee; 
speaker, H. V. Adams, Manager, Es- 
crow Department, Second First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, California; 
subject, “If We Had a Million Dol- 
lars.” 

Aug. 15—<Auspices Agriculture Commit- 
tee; speaker, Willis A. Rowe, San Fer- 
nando; subject, “Snakes.” 

Aug. 22—Auspices Program Committee; 
speaker, Merle S. Waterman, Holly- 
wood Y. M. C. A.: subject, “Foolish- 


ments.” 
Aug. 29—Club day; auspices Agriculture 


Committee; reports and September 
birthdays; digest of Governor Lowden’s 
address at the International convention. 

Sept. 5—Inter-club day; golf tournament; 
flying squadron of the Los Angeles club 
putting on program; speaker, J. Hunter 
Clark; subject, “Kiwanis.” 

Sept. 12—Auspices U nder- Privileged 
Child Committee; speaker, Dr. Geb. B. 
Schilder, Torrance Rotarian; subject, 
“What Age Manhood?” 

Sept. 19—Auspices Program Committee; 
speaker, J. A. Murphy, a bugologist; 
subject, “Bugs” (on radio broadcast) ; 
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speaker, former announcer at KOMO 
Seattle. 

Sept. 26—Constitution Week; Inter-club 
day; local high school boy gave his 
National Oratorical Contest oration on 
“Government”; speaker, Dr. Howard 
A. Eaton; subject, “Our Responsibili- 
ties to Government.” 

Oct. 3—Club day; reports; birthdays; 
local Oratorical Contest. 

Oct. 10—Auspices Agricultural Commit- 
tee; speaker, Lynn B. Sanborn, County 
Secretary of 4-H Clubs; subject, “4-H 
Clubs”; demonstration of landscaping 
by boys. 

Oct. 17—Auspices Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; speaker, R. G. Lindemann, 
Representative, Edison Company; sub- 
ject, “Thomas A. Edison’s Light’s 
Golden Jubilee.” 

Oct. 24—Inter-club day; Newhall—Sau- 
gus, putting on program. 

Oct. 31—Annual election of officers; 
burial of past presidents by Whoopee 
Club; reports of committees. 

Nov. 7—Auspices of Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; Armistice Day program; Vice- 
Presidents’ Day: talks by boys who 
served in World War. 

Nov. 14—Auspices Agriculture Commit- 
tee; speaker, J. K. Tibbotts, Los An- 
geles City Forester; subject, “Trees.” 

Nov. 21—Inter-club day; Eagle Rock 
putting on program. 

Nov. 28—Joint meeting with Rotary as 
their guests; Thanksgiving meeting; 
James W. Foley, President, Pasadena 
Star News, was speaker. 

Dec. 5—Club day; reports and birthdays; 
new members welcomed. 

Dec. 12—Auspices Public Affairs Com- 


mittee: Ladies’ Day with invitation to 


public; speaker, Hon. J. C. Porter, 
Mayor of Los Angeles; subject, “A Big 
Job.” 

Dec. 19—Auspices Under- Privileged 


Child Committee; speaker, C. J. Carl- 
son, County Scout Executive, Boy 
Scouts of America; subject, “Crooked 
Trees—Straight Men.” 

Dec. 26—-Installation of officers by 1930 
Lieutenant-Goveror Carrol W. Parcher: 
installation of president a second time 
under auspices of Whoopee Club, ac- 
companied by the Whoopee Club Band. 


REGULAR COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Number Number Average 
Committee Meetings Members Attendance 
Agriculture 6 6 6 
Attendance . 52 6 4 
Business Standards 3 6 6 
Classification ll 3 3 
Kiwanis Education. 6 5 5 
Efficiency . 12 65 55 
Finance . ; om 4 3 


Good Will and 
Grievance 2 A 

House 52 6 4 

Inter-Club Relations 8 5 








Number Number Average 
Committee Meetings Members Attendance 
Laws and Regula- 
tions .. s 4 1 
Music 52 4 2 
Program 4 5 5 
Public Affairs 4 6 | 
Publicity . 12 I 2 
Reception 52 7 5 
Under-Privileged 
Child 12 6 | 
Vocational Guidance 8 1 3 
COMMITTEES 
The chairman of the Committee on 


Laws and Regulations has made an ex- 
haustive study of and has filed with the 
secretary of the club a five-page report, 
drafting certain changes in the by-laws 
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and recommending them for adoption by 
the club. 

One of the important recommendations 
is that a digest be prepared of the min- 
utes which shall contain those important 
actions or policies established in the club 
from its inception, with amendments and 
changes throughout as have been passed 
upon by succeeding boards of directors, 
with index and cross-index in order that 
fifteen permanent copies may be made, to 
which may be added a page or two each 
year showing a completed and rounded- 
out Kiwanis activity of policies and regu- 
lations. This will enable all new direc- 
tors to easily and quickly ascertain the 
past policies of the club to guide them 
in their future activities. 














BE WELL! 


body is a machine. 
do its most efficient work. 


health rules-— 
home. 


scientihe research. 
and its possibilities. 


The book is free. 


Box 32 H. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Street 


City 











F you want to keep well—up to the top notch— strong, 
healthy, eficient —then you must know how to eat. The 
It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 
everyone of which may be easily followed at 
It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
It will give you a new idea of life 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


May we send you 
a Free Copy? 











Write for it now. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
































N September 1930 this fund was 
raised in a Ketchum-directed finan- 
cial campaign for the Etna Lodge 

No. 932, B.P.O.E., in Etna, Pennsyl- 
vania. 75% of the money was raised in 
Etna itself, a town of 7,600. 


It was not a campaign of a few large 
gifts; its success came from selling a 
large number of individuals. Not one 
subscription was above $1,000. Only 
three were for $1,000, and only 17 were 
for $500. The balance was raised in 
smaller amounts. 


The Lincoln Subscription Refunding 
Plan was used. All the subscribers will 
be repaid . . . $150 for every $100 they 
pay in, Yet the new building will be 
financed at a much lower cost than by 
any other plan except outright gifts, 
and it was more successful than an 
outright gift campaign could have been. 


For information about this plan, write 
to Norman MacLeod. 





ETCHUM,, inc. 





Piusburgh Office, Koppers Building 
Philadelphia Office, 

Fidelity -Philadelphia Trust Building 
Dallas Office, Republic Bank Building 
Executive Officers 

Canton G. Kercuum 

Norman MacLeop 

Georce Kercaum 

Roserr E. Grove 

Eastern Manager, 

E. B. Speer 

Southwestern Manager, 

J. T. Hughes 


The Committee on Kiwanis Education 
held six meetings during the year 1929 
| for the instruction of newly elected mem- 
bers of the club, having an average at- 
tendance at these meetings of five new 
members. All new members taken into 
the club during the year were welcomed 
by some member of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education at the luncheon at 
which they were received. 

There were four luncheons during the 
year when the program was strictly edu- 
| cational, including the annual luncheon 
when the anniversary of both the club and 
International were celebrated. 

In addition to this, the committee spon- 
sored the Editorial Contest of Interna- 
tional and sent in to the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education the edi- 
torial winning in the club contest. The 
Oratorical Contest sponsored by the dis- 
trict Committee on Kiwanis Education 
was handled in the club by the Commit- 
|tee on Kiwanis Education, five members 
| taking part and the winner taking part in 
(the division contest. The chairman of 
| the club committee was also chairman of 

the division committee and chairman of 
‘the district Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation. 


Sports Committee—Considerable stress 
has been laid upon the importance of 
inter-club sports and last year we sent 
out early in the year to all clubs in the 
| division, challenges in baseball, tennis, 
| bowling, and golf. As a result of this 
activity, three matched games of baseball 
'were played with other clubs, two 
matched games of tennis, three matched 
contests in bowling and four golf tour- 
naments were participated in with other 
clubs. The last one being held at the 
Lakeside Golf Club and was participated 
in by about twenty-five representatives 
from our club and the Los Angeles club. 

All of the committees this year have 
been interested in the progress of the 
club and have carried out their meetings 
and policies and have codéperated with 
each other for the best interest of the 
club as a whole. 


SoctaL ACTIVITIES 


On February 14, the Governor of the 
| State of California delivered an address 
before our club on the subject of “Re- 
organization of State Government.” Rep- 
resentatives of all the fourteen clubs of 
Division III were present, together with 
most of the members of the Rotary Club, 
| Chamber of Commerce, and officers of 
' the Woman’s Club, there being a total of 
224 present. 

Mayor Porter delivered an address be- 
fore our club, which was attended by 
representatives of other civic organiza- 
tions. 

During the year a joint meeting with 
the Rotary Club was held at Lakeside 





Golf Club. 
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Two Ladies’ days were held during the 
year. 

IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
InteR-CLuB RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
On January 18, twenty-three of our 

members journeyed to Tujunga, and put 
on the entire program. 





- 





On June 4, eighteen of our members 
were in attendance at the San Fernando 
club, giving the entire program. 

On October 16, twenty-three of our 
members were in attendance at San Pe- 
dro, having charge of the entire program. 
This was at the request of Ernest Lucas, 
Field Service Representative, it being a 
new club and out of our district. 

On October 23, twenty-four of our 
members were in attendance at Reseda, 
giving the entire program. This was a 
new club in our division and at the re- 
quest of Ernest Lucas, Field Service Rep- 
resentative. 

On October 30, seventeen of our mem- 
bers were in attendance at West Holly- 
wood, having charge of the program. This 
was a new club in our division and was 
put on at the request of Ernest Lucas, 
Field Service Representative. 

November 5, sixteen of our members 
were in attendance at Owensmouth, hav- 
ing charge of the entire program. 

November 26, sixteen of our members 
were in attendance at Reseda, where we 
presented to Reseda the Chest of Friend- 
ship. 

The chairman of committee on Inter- 
Club Relations was in charge of all these 
meetings and in every case the speaker 
was a member of our club, and in most 
cases the entertainment was furnished by 
members of our club. 


OruHer Inter-Cius AcrTiviTics 

Six members and wives attended San 
Clemente club Charter Night, travelling a 
total of 2,660 miles. 

Three members and wives attended a 
Kiwanis dance at Lancaster, travelling 
904 miles. 

Five members and wives attended the 
Southwest Suburban club Charter Night 
at the Alexandria Hotel, travelling 250 
miles. 

Two members attended San Pedro club 
Charter Night, travelling a distance of 
100 miles. 

Our club provided 15 speakers who de- 
livered 24 addresses beforé other clubs 
during the year, travelling a total of 465 
miles. 

Three hundred seventeen club visita- 
tions were made by members of our club, 
travelling a total of 17,284 miles. 

Members of our club attended division 
meetings, travelling a total of 4,466 miles, 
showing an average attendance of 23 
members. 

For the past four years the last meeting 
in each month of our club is set aside as 
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Inter-Club Day, and the policy of having 
a visiting club furnish the program is fol- 
lowed. 
a 
V. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 

That spirit of attendance for which this 
club is noted prompted eighteen members 
to make reservations to attend the Inter- 
national Convention in Milwaukee, but 
due to accident and illness, five were un- 
able to attend although their tickets had 
been purchased. Thirteen members at- 
tended the Convention, travelling more 
than 65,000 miles thus winning the at- 
tendance trophy given by International 
for the Blue Division, and winning second 
in International in the Attendance Con- 
test. 

Thirty members attended the district 
convention at Long Beach, travelling 
1,800 miles, and at this convention was 
awarded the district attendance banner in 
the Blue Division with a percentage of 
98.97. 

One member of our club was chairman 
of the District Committee on Kiwanis Ed- 
ucation. 

One member was on the Resolutions 
Committee. 

Our district trustee attended all divi- 
sion and District Trustee Meetings and 
the International convention. 

Four members and wives attended the 
Trustees’ Meeting held in Bakersfield, 
travelling a distance of 1,920 miles. One 
member of our club was a speaker at this 
meeting. Our district trustee was made 
chairman of a special train committee 
and arranged the trip to International 
Convention at Milwaukee. 

Two members and their wives attended 
the Vallejo Trustees’ Meeting held on 
August 17, travelling a distance of 
4,000 miles. One of our members was a 
speaker at this meeting. 

Our club sponsored the Roseda Boule- 
vard district club this year and also as- 
sisted in sponsoring the West Hollywood 
club. 

Twenty-seven members 
Zero Hour Meeting. 

All monthly, semi-annual, annual, and 
special reports to district and Interna- 
tional have been sent promptly. The 
payment of all dues and magazine sub- 
scriptions were made promptly. 

The club officers and members have at 
all times endeavored to carry out the 
policies of International, appreciating 
that Kiwanis International sees Kiwanis 
in its broad field, and realizing its policies 
are based on the past experience and 
efforts of all clubs in International. 

In addition to this we seek to shoulder 
responsibilities and build the name “Ki- 
wanis” in this community in which we 
are privileged to serve. 

(Signed) CLARENCE L. KENNEDY 
President 

(Signed) WicBer Price 
Secretary 
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Investment Trusts 
(From page 527) 


had appeared in the United States. I 
have mentioned earlier the finance, oper- 
ating, and holding companies so well 
established among us prior to 1914, and 
constituting so important a factor in the 
development of public utilities, and of gas 
and electric power. 


An Early Leader in The Field 
Obviously we must guard against ar- 
bitrary statements in uncovering the roots 
of our present-day investment trusts. It 
is quite generally agreed, however, that 
the brunt of efforts to introduce the in- 
vestment trust into the United States as 
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that institution had long been known in 
Great Britain was borne by International 
Securities Trust (now Corporation) of 
America, established in 1921, and by its 
fiscal agent, American Founders Trust 
(now Corporation) dating from 1922. 
From the very beginning International 
Securities Corporation of America firmly 
excluded from its field of operation any 
financing or holding company activities, 
any issuing, brokerage, or security distri- 
bution business; confined its purchases 
to seasoned and marketable securities, 
even refusing to render underwriting 
services of the kind common to investment 
trust companies; adhered to a policy of 
distributing its investments internation- 
ally, among many different types of 
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Ce@niC and Historic 


RRoute to Florida 


Tue splendid equipment and 
altogether charming atmos- 
phere of hospitality of Southern 
Railway trains have won for 
them a distinction well known 
among travelers to both the East 
Coast and West Coast of Florida. 


. »- and there’s so much to see 
on the Southern: the world 
famous Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky, the beautiful Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Lookout 
Mountain, the matchless Ten- 
nessee Valley, Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, and many 
other places famous in the his- 
tory of America, the remarkable 
developments of the new South 
—in short there’s something of 
marvelous beauty and intense 
interest every mile of the way. 


When planning your trip 
to the 
15th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
at Miami May 3 to7, 1931, 
decide to travel by 
Southern Railway System 


. and when planning a win- 
ter vacation in Florida, make 


sure of a most delightful journey 
thence by riding on one of these 
fine Southern trains. 


Royal Palm De Luxe. A brand 
new train which goes into service 
January 4th, 1931—pace-setter 
of all trains to Florida, from 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati to the 
East Coast and West Coast. 





Royal Palm (all year) from Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Cincinnatito the East Coast. 


Ponce De Leon...from Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati to the East Coast 
with through sleeping cars for 
Tampa and St. Petersburg. 





Suwanee River Special . . . solid 
through train direct to the West 
Coast by way of Hampton. 





Kansas City-Florida Special .. . 
from Kansas City and Memphis 
to the East Coast. 





The Sunnyland ... from Kansas 
City and Memphis to the East 
Coast. 





Passenger Traffic Representatives will gladly make Pullman reser- 
vations and ticketing arrangements for you on application. 


H. F. CARY 
General Passenger Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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issuers and among senior and junior se- 
curities; kept the balance in its distribu- 
tion of risk by observing maximum ratios 
of investment in any one security and any 
one type of security; obtained by contract 
with its fiscal agent a service of constant 
supervision; and in several ways followed 
the general path marked out for them- 
selves by investment trust companies of 
the United Kingdom. 


Some Similarities And Contrasts 

Now it is generally true that the invest- 
ment trusts in America, which have arisen 
from much the same needs as gave birth 
to their sister-institutions some forty years 
earlier in Great Britain, have like the 
latter taken the incorporated form. Some 
of them have issued bonds, or debentures; 
and a greater number show preferred 
stocks outstanding, although the financing 
of investment trusts through common 
stocks alone is far more general here than 
in Great Britain. Another point of re- 
semblance is the continuous supervision 
to which their investment portfolios are 
subject, it being recognized on both sides 
of the Atlantic that “eternal vigilance,” 
as well as broad distribution of risk, “is 
the price of safety.” In other respects 
those American investment trusts which 
may be called the blood-relatives of the 
long-established British companies differ 
from the latter, particularly in the greater 
activity with which they have been 
managed in their more pronounced effort 
to make profits which are included in 
current income (contrary to the British 
practice), and in the keener interest they 
have manifested in the purchase of com- 
mon stocks. 


Interest in Common Stocks 

This brings us to the second main cur- 
rent of American investment trust de- 
velopment, which is intimately connected 
with the widespread public interest in 
common stocks as long-term investments. 
Nothing like this has ever been known in 
any other country, and it was indeed difh- 
cult for enthusiastic protagonists of com- 
mon stocks, especially in the heyday of 
the 1929 bull market, to believe that their 
theories of increasing common stock 
values had a less general applicability 
than the law of gravitation. Some of 
them, it might be added, have had since 
last October a dose of the “law of rela- 
tivity”; but although recent events in 
Wall Street have demonstrated once more 
the old maxim that “the burnt child fears 
the fire,” they do not indicate that com- 
mon stocks have permanently lost their 
recently acquired position as an impor- 
tant element in the backlog of any sound 
investment position. 


Varieties of Investment Trusts Special- 
izing in Equities 

Not only have American investment 
trusts in general emphasized common 
stocks in their purchases, but several dis- 
tinct varieties have appeared in this coun- 
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try designed purely to facilitate joint in- 
vestment in equities. For this reason 
many writers have advanced the idea 
that the growth of interest in common 
stocks is solely responsible for the rise 
of investment trusts in the United States, 
an assumption which would have more 
to justify it if the investment trust move- 
ment had not been under way before the 
common stock theories attained any wide 
acceptance. 


“Fixed Trusts” 

The simplest, and for the time being 
the most popular, form of common stock 
investment trust is known in technical 
parlance as the “fixed trust.” Unlike 
most investment trusts, and wholly dif- 
ferent from the British variety, these 
“fixed trusts” are in no sense going busi- 
ness concerns engaged in the process of 
converting their raw material (i.e., the 
capital paid in by bondholders and/or 
stockholders) into the finished product 
of a carefully selected and continuously 
supervised fund of investment securities. 
In fact, they are not incorporated, nor are 
they Massachusetts or common law trusts 
operated substantially like corporations. 
They are “trusts” in the technical sense 
that participation in them takes the form 
of certificates authenticated by a trust 
company, and evidencing a fractional in- 
terest in a block, or “unit,” of common 
stocks held by the trust company. The 
composition of each “unit” is determined 
in advance; every unit is usually split 
by the certificate device into 2,000 pro 
rata shares, and is exactly like every 
other unit; and no change is to be ef- 
fected in the common stocks making up 
the “unit” except in case of liquidation, 
reorganization, or merger of any of the 
companies represented. 

These “fixed investment trusts” first 
came into public notice about 1924. They 
are not the earliest American investment 
trusts, nor are they by any standard of 
measurement the most important. How- 
ever, because of the conveniently small 
units in which participation in them is 
available, and asa result of the wide 
appeal of the “blue chips” as investment 
counters, they have enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of popularity since the break 
in stock prices last fall 


es 


Their “Pros” and “Cons 

It is often urged against the fixed trusts 
that changes in financial and economic 
conditions, in outlook and position of 
different industries, and in the status of 
individual issuers result inevitably in im- 
pairing the investment value of some 
securities and enhancing that of others, 
and that no industry is so sound, no com- 
pany so conservatively progressive, and 
no stock or bond so inherently good that 
course of time may not completely alter 
its standing in the investment scale. 

The case for the fixed trusts may be 
stated about as follows: 
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1. That the investor has the advantage 
of knowing at all times the exact compo- 
sition of the investment holdings. 

2. That as no changes can be made by 
the depositor corporation in the compo- 
sition of the security units, the “human 
equation,” that is, the possibility of errors 
of judgment in changing investments, is 
eliminated. 

3. That although certain industries 
may become obsolete, and certain cor- 
porations out of date in their products 
and their processes, the leaders generally 
show over the years a power of adapta- 
bility to changing requirements and 
methods; while even with companies 
which are required to terminate their 
independent existence because of failure 
to keep abreast of economic progress, the 
shareholders’ interests are frequently at 
least partially salvaged, in resultant mer- 
gers, absorptions, or liquidations. 

4. That in a country of expanding 
economic development such losses as may 
be occasioned by inability of management 
to take profits, and to cut or avoid losses 
in individual securities, will be more than 
counterbalanced by a steady average ex- 
pansion in other companies representing 
the nation’s basic industries, whose shares 
are to be found in the unit. 

5. That although the current price of 
the certificates must vary with the current 
market values of the underlying securi- 
ties, the upward or downward fluctuations 
in prices of these certificates will prob- 
ably prove less than in the case of indi- 
vidual securities among the collateral, 
as the changing liquidation value of the 
certificates is the resultant of many often 
conflicting movements among the sepa- 
rate stocks. 


Hindsight Easier Than Foresight 
Perhaps the principal difficulty in any 
attempted statistical proofs of the invest- 
ment advantages of common stocks is that 
hindsight is temptingly easier than fore- 
sight. The common means of vindicating 
the claims of “fixed trust” salesmen is 
to calculate the return which the stocks 
composing the unit would have shown 
if held over the last ten or twenty years. 
“Return” is a word here used deliberately 
in place of “income,” because it is the 
practice of several fixed trusts to distrib- 
ute to their certificate holders, not only 
the regular and extra cash dividends re- 
ceived on the underlying stocks, but also 
the entire proceeds from sale of rights, 
of stock dividends, and of the additional 
shares arising from stock bonuses and 
split-ups. In thus figuring the “return” 
which certificate holders would presum- 
ably have received over the preceding 
decade or two (from the capital items, as 
well as genuine income distributed to 
them, in the above-described manner) 
we usually forget that any such calcula- 
tion in a sense begs the question. It takes 
for granted that the twenty, thirty, or 
forty leading stocks selected for the unit, 


in the light ef present-day conditions, 
would have been the very ones chosen 
at the beginning of the period of calcula- 
tion, whereas a little imagination and 
historical perspective would readily show | 
the contrary. No doubt twenty years | 
hence there will be other fixed trusts pre- 
senting similar tables involving, as it 
were, a “projection backward” to 1930. 
Hindsight being more dependable than 
foresight, there are not a few of us who 
would leap at. the opportunity of acquir- 
ing at just this time those stocks which 
will be paramount in 1950. The trouble 
is that we do not know which these are, 
nor is it at all.certain that any assortment 
of “blue chips” in the vanguard of spec- 
ulative favor at this time, and chosen by 
our best brains as a cross-section of | 
America’s soundest, would closely ap- | 
proximate such a selection made on the 
same basis two decades from now. I am 

not advocating that anyone should 
short on America.” On the contrary, iS am 
merely pointing out that a condition of | 
our country’s business progress is con- | 
stant application of new processes, per- 
petual stimulation of new wants, insistent 
battling for lower costs through mass pro- 
duction, and ceaseless warfare among 
industrial and commercial units. The 
position of many of the latter is becom- 
ing relatively less secure as the emphasis 
of the nation’s productive facilities shifts 
from the supply of fundamental food, 
shelter, and clothing needs to the crea- 
tion of luxury and semi-luxury goods and 
services subject to fickle and sudden 
changes of popular demand, to the un- 
settling effects of discoveries by what a 
favorite headline-hunter calls “the young 
wizards of science,” and to the outmoding 
of yesterday’s consumer demands by the 
dawning of today’s more insistent require- 
ments. 
(To be continued) 











What Am I Going To Do? 


(From page 551) 


Carolinas District could not have been 
put over without the help of this depart- 
ment. As a chairman was appointed in 
the district his name was immediately 
sent to International who wrote the chair- 
man and president a letter stressing the 
importance of this work and sent all 
necessary literature pertaining to the 
working of his committee. The district 
chairman wrete each new chairman a 
letter in which he made certain sugges- 
tions of his own supplementing that of 
the International committee. 


Suggestions 

In conclusion, the writer would like to 
make the following suggestions: 

1. Club presidents should give con- 
siderable thought as to the selection of 
their chairmen and especially the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Vocational 
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Guidance and Placement. The chairman 
should be selected because of his interest 
and leadership in this type of work. It 
has been the writer’s experience that the 
reason most chairmen do not function is 
due to lack of interest in their particular 
work. 

2. After the chairman has been ap- 
pointed and he has agreed because of his 
interest in the work to serve, the rest of 
the committee should be selected by the 
chairman with the help of the president. 

3. The “Working Program of Voca- 
tional Guidance” should be followed. A 
definite program should be outlined and 
followed. 

4. All speakers should follow the same 
outline giving both sides to the par- 
ticular vocation on which they speak. 

5. The committee should have monthly 
meetings. 

6. The chairman should make an an- 
nual report to the president as to the 
work of his committee with any recom- 
mendations. 

7. The personnel of the committee 
should not be entirely changed from year 
to year. It takes a lot of time to get this 
work started and just about the time the 
work is under way the year is usually up. 
I suggest when you get a working com- 
mittee that you retain it for another year 
with a new chairman selected from the 
committee. It may be necessary to re- 
place one or two of the committee who 
have shown little interest. It is essential 
for all the committee to work in order to 
carry out effectively this great objective. 
This committee should function. 

8. Each club should endeavor to find 
some one individual, preferably a school 
man, who will take the time and trouble 
to train himself as a vocational counselor. 
The main function of Kiwanis clubs is 
that of promoting this important work 
and supplying information about various 
professions and vocations. To complete 
the task definite, scientific counseling and 
placement must be carried on systemati- 
cally which calls for training. 





Book Week—November 
16-22 
An Opportunity for Kiwanis Clubs 


LEVEN years ago the idea of a Chil- 
Book Week was inaugu- 
rated, but this has been changed 
to include people of all ages, with the 
objective to focus the attention of peo- 
ple upon good books, to offer suggestions 
in the selection of books, and to raise the 
standards and the development of a more 
discriminative buying public. 

This year the week of November 16-22 
has been selected as Book Week. Ki- 
wanis clubs wishing to hold programs 
that would fit in with the objective of 
that week will be able to get suggestions 
for programs from their local libraries 
and book stores. 
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The Yardstick of Kiwanis 


By S. Epcar Core, Chairman 
Special International Committee on Efficiency Contest 


ENERALLY speaking, there is a 
unit, or standard of measurement 
for every worth-while thing in life. 

Since Kiwanis contributes and represents 
so much of worth-while service in more 
than 1,800 communities, it is very fitting 
that there be a standard of measurement 
toward which every club is striving. 
Hence the Objectives of Kiwanis year by 
year is the goal to be reached. 

The proper recording and reporting 
of the achievements of each club in its 
advancement toward the carrying out of 
these Objectives are necessary, or shall 
I say vital, if we are to have a permanent 
record of the improvement in service ren- 
dered year by year by each club to its 
community. Hence the Efficiency Report 
Contest. 

What interesting and inspiring reading 
these records make when woven into a 
complete report! Every real Kiwanian 
must get a deep thrill from studying the 
winning ones as they appear in the 
Krwanis Macazine. All doubt of the 
value of Kiwanis to the world at large 
is dissipated when the full picture of ac- 
complishment unfolds like a vast pano- 
rama before our eyes. What an added 
pleasure will be ours if it should so be 
that our club happened to be the one we 
were reading of! 

Kiwanis history is being made these 
days. The achievements of Kiwanis are 
glorious and inspiring and every club is 
making itself felt as an influence for 
civic betterment in its particular commu- 
nity. Surely we do not want that the 
record of accomplishment should go un- 
honored and unsung. We owe it to those 


who are coming up to take our place in 
the battle of life, that we leave a record 
of what we have found to be of real serv- 
ice in our day and generation, as a guide- 
post for what we feel will be their im- 
proved and enlarged service in the days 
to come. 

Then too, think of the great educational 
value to be derived from the preparation 
of the report. Often it may seem to the 
lay member that his club is not doing 
much in the way of service, yet when all 
the progress made during the year is 


"properly set down on paper, and then the 


report read before the club at a regular 
meeting, many and pleasant will be the 
surprises; new desires for further serv- 
ice will be generated, and the club will 
steadily move forward toward the attain- 
ing of Kiwanis Objectives. 

Consequently, it is the duty and should 
be the pleasure of every Kiwanis club to 
prepare and submit to its district gov- 
ernor a complete efficiency report, which 
shall be unto all men a faithful picture 
of its activities, its achievements and its 
contribution to its community in particu- 
lar, and to Kiwanis in general. 

Complete rules for the writing of this 
report have been mailed to all club presi- 
dents and district officers; all reports 
are due at district offices on or before 
February 15. 

Obviously all clubs cannot win first 
prize—BUT ALL CLUBS CAN TRY 
TO WIN. 

“There’s more honor in running than 
winning the race.” 

All our clubs are worthy of striving 
and none will be dishonored. 





One of the big features of this week 
will be to stress upon the youth of the 
country the value of vision and ideals 
which only good books can give. Many 
Kiwanis clubs have already done much 
in building up library facilities in their 
cities, in getting books to those who need 
them but cannot afford them, and in 
working in codperation with their li- 
braries in the sponsoring of Book Week. 

Lists of the best books can be secured 
through the libraries, or by writing The 
American Library Association at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or The 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. From 
the latter association a manual of sug- 
gested projects can be secured. This tells 
how a city-wide program can be effected: 
it contains suggestions on international 
friendship, books for young Americans, 
background books, and books on the mod- 
ern world; gives suggestions for exhibits, 
contests, suggestions for programs. This 


Association will be glad to have its pub- 
lisher members send lists of their books 
to any club. 





Buffalo Kiwanis Club 
Sponsors Largest Boy Scout 
Jamboree in U. S. 

(From page 537) 


mounted Bicycle Scout Troops. The boys 
lived in camp throughout the entire Jam- 
boree and each troop was on its own for 
food and shelter. 

The physical equipment of the grounds 
included a complete Commissary Trading 
Post Store, Bank, Fire Station, Radio Sta- 
tion, Newspaper Plant, Police Headquar- 
ters, Exhibition Hall, Executive Head- 
quarters, and Kiwanis Reception Head- 
quarters. 

A special plan of underwriting was 
developed by President John J. Egan of 
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the Buffalo club, and the suggested fund 
of $2500 was over-subscribed by $1000. 
The gate receipts, however, were suf- 
ficient to cover the entire budget and left 
a small margin of profit to the Scout 
Council in addition to the opportunity it 
gave to the boys. 

Among the distinguished national 
guests long identified with Scouting were 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, of New 
York City, Scout Paul A. Siple of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, who accompanied the Byrd 
Expedition to Antarctica, and William 
Tompkins, nationally known Indian Scout 
of San Francisco. 

The Kiwanis Jamboree Committee of 
the Buffalo club included Leo Block, 
Harry Bryant, J. Jay Fuller, William T. 
Huber, Philip J. Thomas, John J. Egan, 
President, who directed the activities of 
the Buffalo Kiwanis Service Committee 
of Fifty, and John W. Glenn, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Division V, New York State 
District, Chairman of the State Kiwanis 
Service Committee, who contacted the co- 
operating Kiwanis clubs. 





Chattanooga Launches 
Legislative Program at 
Farmer Institute 

(From page 534) 


occasion in years. The work of the 
Kiwanis club has become so outstanding 
in this respect that the name “Kiwanis” 
is an open sesamé anywhere through 
Chattanooga’s trading territory, and any 
member of the Kiwanis club is welcome 
anywhere at any time. Should Kiwanians 
care to exercise their privileges, none of 
them ever need fear of being held for 
speeding or for any other of those petty 
offenses in which country squires are 
active. 

This year, however, for the first time 
the club was able to win real recognition, 
commensurate with the value of the farm 
work to the city, from the people of 
Chattanooga themselves. On the day fol- 
lowing the Institute, the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce invited all of the 
civic clubs into a forum meeting at the 
Hotel Patten, where they listened to an 
address by William Harper Dean and 
then heard the forum ask the Chamber 
to adopt the Kiwanis program as the 
most vital civic forward move now being 
attempted in Chattanooga. Some days 
later, the Chamber took further steps 
toward getting behind the legislative pro- 
gram that has been started and promised 





to see it through to a finish, as well as | 


provide its aid to the marketing agencies | 


which the acts attempt to establish. The 
occasion was the crowning triumph of the 
Kiwanis Institute and the culmination of 
seven years of effort. 

Just between us Kiwanians, the chroni- 
cle would not do justice unless it re- 





corded for the history the tireless efforts 
of the Kiwanians who made the success 
possible. T. Carlton Wright took the job 
of general chairman after a number of 
other loyal Kiwanians had hesitated to 
do so because of the off-year and insuffi- 
ciency of available cash. Giving up his 
own business largely for weeks, Mr. 
Wright made the most thorough chair- 
man the event has yet had. With him as 
right-hand man was old reliable Spencer 
J. McCallie, who, under the inspiration 
of Past International President Harry E. 
Karr, instituted the local classic. Pro- 
fessor McCallie was chairman of the 
program and special finances, and other 
chairmen were as follows: W. G. Foster, 
publicity; Charles F. Hood, reception; 
Ise Moore, institute; John S. Fletcher, re- 
ception; W. P. Coolidge, registration; 
Selman Daniel, arrangements; Ira Tem- 
pleton, barbecue; J. G. Prince, prizes; 
Glenn Young, music; E. F. Hubble, night 
program; Russell Dow, printing. Han- 
dling the annual crowd has become a 
habit with the Chattanooga club and, so 
thoroughly was the work of the various 
chairmen done, that visitors were amazed 
at the ease with which more than 2,000 
farmers were registered, be-ribboned, 
given tickets to all the different sessions 
and given rapid service in the important 
matter of getting food. There was a 
large stock of food left over and a num- 
ber of charitable institutions in the city 
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had well-filled larders after the barbecue 
was adjourned. 

Chattanooga Kiwanians believe that no 
club enterprise in all Kiwanis has a 
record of progress to surpass that of the 
local farm work. Started by Spencer Mc- 
Callie back in 1923 the project at first 
was doubted by even the most enthusiastic 
though the membership lined up out of 
loyalty to “Spence.” The first affair was 
a banquet at a local hotel, with 125 
present. The next year, the meal was 
served in the auditorium, and by that 
time the pressure for invitations was so 
strong that it was found necessary to 
transfer the affair to Central High School 
with its large auditorium and immense 
McCallie Lake with McCallie Field ad- 
joining. Year by year the scope of the 
enterprise has grown, with new features 
clamoring for addition to the program, 
already full with the annual Univer- 
sity of Tennessee training sessions, the 
noted speakers and the inevitable frolic 
in the evening. Kiwanians, drilled by 
year on year of practice, are able to 
handle the crowds with perfect smooth- 
ness, but the financial pressure was heavy 
this year and a movement has been 
launched to share the affair with the 
Chamber of Commerce—but the en- 
thusiasm has been stirred to such unusual 
degree that a revulsion of sentiment is 
evidenced by which many Kiwanians in- 
sist that the club be not denied the 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 

Order Today 





The Secretary of the 
Club of New 


Castle, Pennsylvania, says 


Kiwanis 


this in a recent copy of that 
club’s bulletin, *“*New Cas- 
kiwan”: 


“In the Atlantic City Con- 
vention Proceedings 


will find most anything you 


you 


might desire concerning the 
convention. The report of 
the International Secretary 
with its 10 exhibits is very 
complete. Fred Parker 
must have had an efficiency 
man on the job for a long 


time. 


Heaven It will give you an 
idea of what is done at these 
conventions, if it has not 
been your privilege to have 
attended any.” 

All addresses summa- 
ries of all conferences—reg- 
istration list 
for your club administra- 


suggestions 


tion. 


Cloth-bound . . $2.50 


Paper-bound. . 2.00 


ORDER NOW 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 
164 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, IIl. 

















inspiration of conducting its own crea- 
tion, no matter how “big” it may become. 

There is something more behind the 
success of the classic than the mere prep- 
aration of the moment. The wholesale 
curb market in Chattanooga, just now 
grown so large as to demand extra quar- 
ters, owes its origin to the Farmer Insti- 
tute; while the Kiwanis club has planted 
a library here, a much needed road there, 
a schoolhouse through its influence at 
another point, and numerous minor gifts 
in many communities in the Chattanooga 
section, in addition to millions of hand- 
shakes and bits of personal service by its 
individual members. The desire of the 
farmers to reciprocate the entertainment 
given them in the city has resulted in a 
series of picnics at various places preced- 
ing the big show, with the farmers as 
hosts; and each one of these events has 
been an occasion of fellowship to be 
pegged and remembered in after years. 





Canadian-United States 
Relations 

(From page 532) 
education which shall make us realize 
that, besides being good citizens in our 
own countries, we are citizens of an inter- 
national comity—whether we like it or 
not. Innumerable things drive this home 
to us every day. Increased transportation 
facilities, which make us neighbors to dis- 
tant continents,—The World War,—the 
War in China,—the universal overproduc- 
tion of commodities and the consequent 
financial depression with its unemploy- 
ment question. “No man liveth to him- 
self.” The leaders of the world are grad- 
ually grasping this principle, but it must 
be got home to the rank and file. There is 
no path to well-being in human affairs 
other than the path along which enlight- 
ened wisdom may direct us, and that wis- 
dom comes with the education of the 
many. 

This education must not only give a 
broader outlook on the world, but it must 
emphasize as between our two countries, 
the common heritage of language and law, 
important factors in our understanding of 
each other. It must also emphasize the 
efforts of your country and mine to build 
up a North American civilization on the 
common basis of freedom of the indi- 
vidual, the abolition of caste or class dis- 
tinctions, and universality of suffrage. We, 
on this side of the line are probably more 
conservative, as might be expected, seeing 
that we were nurtured in tradition, while 
you were born of idealism. This, however, 
makes a wonderful combination. We are 
the counterpart of each other, and out of 
our reactions there must arise on this con- 
tinent a type of civilization which shall be 
far in advance of those of the past. 

Beside the system of education there 
are the means of contact—business rela- 
tions, tourist traffic, the transmigration of 
our peoples, and large international gath- 
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erings such as this. These increasing con- 
tacts will lead to a truer appreciation of 
each other’s motives and spirit: 

“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

Then we must have a realization of our 
common problems. It is well enough to 
pride ourselves on our democracy, but a 
calm review of the situation will surely 
give us pause. Of all the tasks which con- 
front us as citizens there is none more 
difficult than that of training the many 
minds in a political community so that 
they will both understand the common 
good, and unite to achieve it. This in- 
volves range of vision, the capacity to see 
the whole, the magnanimity to forget 
petty differences, and the will to unite in 
the altruism of securing the well-being of 
others. Power to the masses must in an 
efficient democracy go hand in hand with 
knowledge of how to use it for the best 
Our successes, our failures, 
our unofficial conferences, will all have 
their influence in cementing our friend- 
ship, in broadening our sympathies, and 
in confirming our endeavors to reach the 
goal. 

Also our common sociological problems 
are a bond of the fellowship of suffering 
and ambition—problems which in our 
way we must work out if we would have 
that advanced civilization which we aim 
at. 

As we face the problem of unemploy- 
ment—the question of unemployment in- 
surance, health insurance, old age pen- 
sions, the control of the rate of produc- 
tion—we should coéperate in our studies. 
Let us have small groups in each country 
with larger groups made up of the socio- 
logical leaders in both countries, who 
after careful consideration, will formulate 
programs, which shall guide legislators 
so that we shall not be burdened with un- 
wise and hasty legislation. President But- 
ler of Columbia University has well put 
it when he says that “the last four hun- 
dred years have been a fight for liberty, 
and this being now fairly well achieved, 
we have for the future period the prob- 
lem of controlling the accumulation and 
distribution of wealth.” The question of 
“Economic Security” for the masses of 
our peoples is one phase of the problems. 
By codperation of our study groups we 
shall develop the spirit of comradeship in 
the great adventure of civilization build- 
ing. 

And so, while the spirit of nationalism 
is rampant, yet we can look forward to an 
avoidance of its dangers, to an ameliora- 
tion of the conditions, and, through an in- 
creasing knowledge of each other, 
through the codperative efforts to solve 
common problems, through the conver- 
sion of our ideals and aspirations into 
deeds, there shall be formed a bond of 
ever deepening friendship and each shall 
be supported by the good will of the 
other. 
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The Cost of Medical Care 
(From page 540) 


consideration the full cost in the end. 
This all makes it appear that they are 
paying a lot for medical services. 


Can People Pay? 

The ability of the average person to 
meet these costs should certainly be taken 
into consideration. The statement has 
been made quite frequently by writers of 
articles in lay magazines that few people 
are able to pay the charges for competent 
medical and hospital care. This state- 
ment cannot be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged, particularly since it is usually 
made by an occasional writer who has 
had no experience in the management of 
a hospital and who really has no knowl- 
edge of the subject. One or two isolated 
instances do not establish a rule. 

It has been held up as a reproach 
against the medical profession that it does 
not have the same standard prices for 
their services for everyone. This subject 
has provoked a lot of discussion ‘among 
the medical profession and it seems as 
though standard rates cannot be practi- 
cal. A standard rate of charges that 
would have to be made, would be pro- 
hibitive to the poor who have to have just 
as efficient services as the wealthier class, 
and to make a standard that the poorest 
could reach, would be prohibitive to the 
doctors and they could not continue ren- 
dering efficient service and equipment 
that the public demands. On first thought, 
the difference in prices may seem unjust, 
but when a fair consideration is given, 
there is no other solution to this differ- 
ence in price. However, there is not such 
a great difference in the range of prices 
except in cases of the extremely poor and 
the extremely rich. 

People are working fewer hours today 
and earning more than ever before and 
when an unexpected condition arises such 
as an illness, it is claimed they are unable 
to meet the expenses; therefore we seem 
to have lost the desire of saving for a 
rainy day and feel that we must not only 
have the necessities but the luxuries re- 
gardless of our incomes. As a result, we 
are almost constantly in debt and one 
thing that has contributed to this more 
than anything else is the present-day in- 
stallment plan of paying for things and 
the high-pressure salesman. 

The business and financial world look 
upon the installment plan as a great suc- 
cess and from their viewpoint, it is. It is 
not my purpose to condemn entirely the 
installment plan, but simply to emphasize 
the fact that when one indulges too much 
in installment buying of luxuries to the 
extent of neglecting every reasonable 
effort to provide for the ordinary obliga- 
tions of life, he has little right to claim 
charity of the profession, for when the 
income above the bare necessities of life 
is pledged for the purpose of making 





installment payments, and the unexpected 
(which should always be expected, since 
it always happens) comes in the shape of 
an illness in the family and the individual 
is unable to meet the expense necessarily 
connected therewith, he either defaults 
on his medical bill or on his installments. 

Dr. L. L. Bigelow of the Ohio State 
Medical Association in 1927-28, says that 
billions are spent on non-essentials. He 
estimated that $4,600,000,000 is spent an- 
nually on candy, chewing gum, cigarettes, 
jewelry, musical instruments, automo- 


biles, etc., but he does not even include 
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in this, the millions spent, the loss of time 
and health in drinking and wild parties, 
which are largely demoralizing the health 
and society of the public in general, which 
in reality are greater extravagances than 
any other thing mentioned. If the writers 
who are so little informed on the expense 
of medical care and doctors’ charges, are 
so interested in trying to assist the people 
in economical affairs, would give their 
time and space in trying to educate the 
people to leave off these non-essentials 
and be prepared for such emergencies as 
sickness, which comes to all of us, they 
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FREE To Men Past 40 


WELL-KNOWN scientist’s new book about old 

age reveals facts, which, to many men, will be 
amazing. Did you know that two-thirds of all men 
past middle age are said to have a certain seldom 
mentioned disorder? Do you know the frequent 
cause of this decline in health ? 


Common Old-Age Symptoms 


Medical men know this condition as hypertrophy 
of the prostate gland. Science now reveals that this 
swollen gland—painless in itself—not only often 
cheats men of health, but also bears on the bladder 
and is often directly responsible for sciatica, back- 
ache, pains in the legs and feet, frequent nightly 
risings, and dizziness denoting high blood pressure. 
When allowed to run on it is frequently the cause of 
the dreaded disease cystitis, a very severe bladder 
inflammation. 


65° Have This Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immediately by a 
new kind of home treatment—a new, safe hygiene 
that goes directly to the gland itself, without drugs, 
medicine, massage, lessons, diet or the application of 
electricity. It is absolutely safe. 100,000 men have 
used it to restore the prostate gland to normal func- 
tioning. The principle involved in this treatment is 
recommended by practically all the physicians in 
America. Amazing recoveries are often made in seven 
days. Another grateful effect is usually the immediate 
disappearance of chronic constipation. Usually the 
entire body is toned up. These results are guaranteed. 
Either you feel ten years younger in seven days or 
the treatment costs nothing. 


Send For FREE Book 


If you have this gland trouble or if you have any 
of the symptoms mentioned above, you should not 
lose a day in writing for the scientist’s free Book, 
“‘Why Men Are Old At 40.’’ It will enable you to 
ask yourself certain frank questions that reveal your 
true condition. Every man past 40 should make this 
test, as insidious prostate disorder often leads to 
surgery. This book is absolutely free, but mail cou- 
pon immediately, as the edition is limited. Address: 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
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If you live West of the Rockies, mail your inquiry 
to The Electro Thermal Co. 
303 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 74-M 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Kiwanis Program Committees: 
Here’s Something Different 


Internationally known as } 
THE HUMORIST OF THE BIG TOPS i 
Formerly with Ringling Bros., Barnum and 
Bailey, Barnes and Robinson's Circuses 
ENTERTAINING INSPIRATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Talks based on years of actual experience 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Exchange, Schools, 
Churches, Newspapers, comment highly 
Kiwanis clubs addressed include: | 





Los Angeles Knoxville Toledo 
Seattie Toronto Wheeling 
Omaha Lansing Woodlawn 
Datilas Dayton (Chicago) | 


San Francisco Columbus, Ga. 

And over 100 others; list furnished on request. 
Send for folder. Just ask them! 
Address: Al Priddy, Auditorium Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Dinner Decorations 


To Quickly Display Flags, 
Pennants, Pictures, etc., Use 


Moore Push-Pins 


No Hammer Needed 
10c Packets, Everywhere 
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COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


McConne}} 
Cotillon Works | 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 











would be rendering the public a greater 
service than trying to discount the doctor 
by prejudicing the public against charges 
of the medical profession which is trying, 
and spares not time or money, to prolong 
life and improve the health of the coun- 
try generally. 

Most of the articles that are written 
and the discussion of medical care seem 
to be hitting mainly at the doctor’s fee, 
which in reality has not advanced in com- 
parison with services in other lines, but 
the additional expenses which the public 
demands, such as hospital, labora- 
tories, etc., and the factors, on 
analysis, entering into the medical care 
seem sometimes as though the prices are 
prohibitive. I know that the average per- 


how 
close 
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son who is not overburdened by trying to 
live beyond his income, can meet the ex- 
pense of an ordinary illness of both 
medical and hospital care without suffer- 
ing financial embarrassment, and at the 
same time have the best of medical and 
hospital care, if he will honestly make 
his circumstances known to his physician. 
Medicine is the most difficult of sciences 
and the most laborious of arts; it taxes 
the powers of body and mind. A doctor 
who is true to the ideals of his profession 
will not place a monetary value as his 
first consideration on his services, but the 
welfare of the patient and the restoring 
of his health should be the first and para- 
mount consideration in his mind. 





Kiwanis Personalities 


Recently the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City held “Bill Alexander Day,” with about 
400 members of that club and other clubs in 
New York and New Jersey present. 

This was a surprise party for Bill, 
pression of friendship and to honor him for 
his long service in Kiwanis since he became 
a charter member of the Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, club in 1917. 

Guests of honor at the party included the 
Grover 


Edi- 


in ex- 


presidents of other service clubs, Hon. 
A. Whalen, and George W. Ochs Oakes, 
tor of Current History, New York Times. 

A beautiful tooled Florentine leather album 
was presented to Bill with a solid gold 
Kiwanis emblem on the front. This album 
contained one sheet signed by all past gov- 
ernors of New York District, one by all past 
presidents of the New York City club, another 
by all the charter members of the New York 
City club who could be located, another by 
Bill’s friends in the Winchester, Virginia, 
club, and twelve sheets with the signatures 
of his friends in the New York City club 
and other Kiwanis clubs. It also had approxi- 
mately five hundred letters of a congratula- 
tory nature from past International, district 
and club officers. 

Bill wishes to express his appreciation to 
all the senders of all these messages, “with 
the assurance that their friendship has en- 
abled me to do even a few worth-while things 
in Kiwanis. I hope I may in some small 
measure justify the confidence and good fel- 


lowship and expression of their good will.” 
‘ = 


Dr. W. A. McElveen, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Sumter, South Carolina, en- 
tered the golfing hall of fame when he 


scored a hole in one on the 125 yard ninth 
hole of the Sunset Country Club course. 
y cS a 

An interesting Kiwanis story comes to 
light indicating how Kiwanis activity takes 
form in many directions. 

Ed. F. Maffry, of Macon, Missouri, was 
secretary of the Kiwanis club of that city. 
Because of that position, and an_ interest 
in the underprivileged child activity, which 
continued during a period when the club 
was not meeting, he attended a clinic ar- 
ranged by the townswomen. On introducing 
himself to the orthopedic surgeon, and offer- 
ing to help the clinic in any way he could, 
the doctor noticed Mr. Maffry’s own foot. 


When ten years of age he was stricken with 


infantile paralysis which left him with an 
infirmity for fifty-four years. 

This first conversation, after matters con- 
cerning thirty-five children the 
were settled, led to several interviews 
and an operation which turned out to be 
wonderfully successful. 

The point where Kiwanis comes in is that 
indirectly Ed. Maffry gives credit to his 
former activities in the club which prompted 
him to attend this clinic. 


aK * x 


Kiwanian E. W. Harrington, 
iarly known as “Ned,” Columbus, 
a visitor last month at International Head- 
quarters, displayed a rare courage that 
brought streaming headlines in all the Colum- 


some in 


clinic 


more famil- 
Ohio, and 


bus papers. 

In the early morning of October 6 when 
he was not sleeping very well on account of 
the recent accidental death of his he 
heard a burglar in the hall of his home. He 
got up to investigate and saw a burly negro 
coming up the stairs so he leaped on him 
from the top of the stairs where he was 
standing and in a single handed encounter, 
unarmed as he was, he grappled with the 
burglar, managed to get a 45 caliber revolver 
out of his hand and three shots had their 
effect. The intervention of Mrs. Harrington 
at an opportune moment caused the burglar 
to look around and Ned was able to secure 
the revolver. 

An editorial in the Ohio State Journal said 
this: “To put it politely, it takes a large 
measure of intestinal fortitude to do what Mr. 
Harrington did, knowing as he must have 
known that the odds against his life were 
great.” Editorials in the other papers also 
highly commended his courage. Kiwanians 
may remember the article he contributed in 
the December, 1929, issue of the Magazine 
entitled “Those Chain Store Blues.” 

* * * 


son, 


The Salvation Army has repeatedly ex- 
pressed its esteem for Kiwanis by its mem- 
bers seeking admission to clubs in the various 
cities. A service organization itself, interested 
in community uplift and betterment, it has 
naturally been attracted by the fundamental 
principles of Kiwanis expressed in its motto, 
“We Build.” 

Kiwanis likewise has been glad to welcome 
members of the Army into Kiwanis member- 
ship. This coéperation has evidently promoted 
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a strong bond of fellowship between the two 
organizations for we learn that Roy James 
Battis, a past lieutenant-governor and present 
district Chairman of the Committee on Un- 
der-Privileged Child for the Illinois-Eastern 
lowa District, who for eight years was super- 
intendent of Child Welfare for the State of 
Illinois, was recently elected Educational Di- 
rector of The Salvation Army for the Central 
States. 


* * 


Secretary F. C. Grable of Clermont, Flor- 
ida, writes about the very interesting time he 
had as a member of the Shenandoah, Iowa 
tour to Europe this past summer. Under the 
active direction of their Secretary, John S. 
Cutter, this club has organized a number of 
tours, the first of which was in 1924, when 
they had 1,800 children take a trip to Spring- 
field, Illinois, The following years they had 
trips to Niagara Falls, London, England, New 
York and Atlantic City, Montreal and Que- 


bec and last year to the Black Hills and 
Colorado. This year the tour was to France 
from which point eight side trips reached out 
to include Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, England and Oberammergau. Secre- 
tary Grable writes that “the fund of informa- 
tion gathered and the ancient and modern 
and beautiful things seen will remain a pleas- 
ant memory to all through life.” 


Charles E. Iden, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Newark, Ohio, has been elected 
Treasurer of the Ohio Engineers Association. 

aS a % 

The Elizabeth, New Jersey, Kiwanis club 
was recently honored in having one of its 
members re-elected for the sixth consecutive 
year as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other members of the club are serving 
on the Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce; State Pharmaceutical and City 
Adjustment Boards. 




















Hon. James Francis Byrnes 
United States Senator-elect from South Carolina 














Hon. Ibra C. Blackwood 
Governor-elect of the State of South Carolina 


Distinguished Kiwanians of the Kiwanis 


Club of Spartanburg, 


On the evening of October 2, members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, honored two of their fellow-men, 
who because of their recent elections to high 
public office, have brought additional dis- 
tinction to that club. 

Kiwanian James Francis Byrnes has been 
elected to the United States Senate, and 
Kiwanian Ibra C. Blackwood has been elected 
to the Governorship of his State. 

The occasion was a very happy gathering, 
with over 150 Kiwanians from Spartanburg, 
other clubs, wives and guests in attendance. 
Guests included W. T. Potter, President of 
the Greenville club, Frank Hunter, President 
of Newberry, Gettings Crawford, President of 
Columbia, W. P. Boynton, President of Rock 
Hill, P. H. Fiske, Editor of The Journal, C. O. 
Hearon, Editor of the Herald, Judge W. G. S. 
Shipp of Florence, R. H. McDonald, District 
Secretary,. Mayor Ben Hill Brown, A. D. 


South Carolina 


Taylor, President of the Chamber 
merce, W. G. Jackson, President of the Ro- 
tary club, J. G. Jones, President of the Lions 
club, and H. E. Ravenel, President of the 
Monarchs club. R. B. Simms, President of 
the Spartanburg club, presided. The com- 


mittee in charge included Tim Crews, Past 
District Governor, Chairman, John Harris, 


Andrew Vogel and President Loomis. Ki- 
wanian Homer Horace Bomar was toastmas- 
ter, and Lieutenant-Governor Leon L. Rice 
did the introductions. 

The Spartanburg club says that never in 
the history of civic clubs in the United 
States has any one club had elected from 
its membership a United States Senator and 
a State Governor at the same election. 

It might be mentioned also that Governor 
O. Max Gardner of the State of North Caro- 
lina was a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Shelby, North Carolina. 
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A Christmas Gift 


os For Your Club 
am 


Here is an ideal gift for 
either an individual or a 
committee to present to 
your club. 

This KIWANIS WEL 
COME SIGN is made ol 
permanent cast aluminum 
The panel is 22” wide by 30” high, 
emblem i is centered within a 14” circle, 


post 314” x 14’. 


PRICE 


Lettered one side. $30.00 


y y 
AES Fim STREET 

| /7* Cincinnati, Ohio 

nie al 



































eo 
Night | 


Ladies 


| Convent ention Banquet 























| 
J ULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World | 


Address winter SARASOTA 
home:- 


Florida 




















SHIRTS MADE TO bt ene 
Fully 


1D “ary Guaranteed 


Write for latest sam- 
ples and full instruc- 
tions for measuring. 





and Up 


3 STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT COMPANY 
Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y. No Agents 





























\ | Annual HOME SERVICE 4opeal 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


24 With Your Name Printed 
Beautifully aesorted box of 24 Cards 
for $1.25; cash with order post pd.; or 
Cc. 0. D., plus postage. 
$ 25 Order NOW—Avoid Rush 
e Printed stationery —200 sheets, 100 ents. 
for $1-——Free Samples 
UNIVERSAL PRINTING CO. 
K-1103 Smith St. Bay City, Mich. 


for 














| MODERN BOOKS that Qualify 
you for all PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Occasions —send for new Catalog. | 
The SPEAKERS LIBRARY 

( Bright wood Station) 


Washington, D. C. 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGST & PATTISON—9I18 F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 
U.S. Courts and Patent Office 














» AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, is available 
for engagements anywhere. His new 
Book “Axel Grease for Your Funny 
bone” is packed with laughs. Sent | 
x08 t paid for $1.00. 

17 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 





SALESMAN WANTED 


For complete line luggage. Commissions only. 


Appomattox Trunk & Bag Company | 
PETERSBURG VIRGINIA 


-t< =t- 





FALLING HAIR & DANDRUFF 


scanmeaaiaiae DESTROYED 
B NATURAL Results guaranteed thru Nature- 


ETHODS. opathic discoveries of French Health | 


Teniete Thousands successfully 


treated thruout a. lete treatment at specia! Amer- 
jean etn tori ge $1.00. French Health Institute, Amer- 
ican Studie Bax 210, New Haven, Conn. { 


| County of 


| and security holders, 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Participation in Kiwanis elub activi- 


| ties makes an outlet for the different 


side of a man’s nature than his business 
provides. A hobby, likewise, enables 


_ him to live a more complete life. Hob- 
| bies, of course, are varied. Some men 
| paint pictures. 
| Some make things out of wood or metal. 


Some raise vegetables. 


Some raise pedigreed dogs. Others pro- 


| duce amateur plays. The Kiwanis Maga- 


zine desires to publish some of the hob- 
bies of Kiwanians to add to the human 
touch. So let’s have them, serious or 


| humorous. If photographs will help tell 


the story, send them in. 
Don’t just look at this notice and pass 
it by. Write up a story of your hobby, 


| NOW! 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of THe KIWANIS MAGaAzINne published 
Monthly at Chicago, Hlinois for October 1, 
1930. 


State of Illinois). 
Cook §** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap 
peared Charles Reynolds, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership and management, 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. ; 
Editor, Fred. CC. W. Parker, 164 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Il. ; Managing Editor, ¢ ‘harles 
Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Business Manager, Charles Rey ‘nolds, 164 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 

That the owners are: Kiwanis Interna 
tional, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, I. : 


Raymond M. Crossman, Pres., 1010 Ist Natl. 
Bank Bldg.. Omaha, Nebr.: Harper Gatton, 
Vice Pres., 225 West Broadway, -Madisonville, 
Ky.: C. E. Jeakins, Vice-Pres., 79 Peel St.., 


Brantford, Ont., Canada: Walter R. Weiser, 
422 Silver Beach Ave., Daytona Beach, 
Fla. ; Fred. C. Parker, Secy., 164 W. Jack 
son Blvd., chiae Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 


| 1 per cent or more of total:amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com 
pany but also. in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu 
ciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting. 


is given: also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 


| security holders who do not appear upon the 


books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock. bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Managing Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
80th day of September, Jas 
LOUIS F. LEVEY. 
[SEAL] 


(My commission expires March 18, 1933.) 


THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE 
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Otto W. Jeffries, Edmond, Okla. 

Harry Richards, Austin, Chicago, Ill. 

Al. Rochow, York, Pa. 

Dr. Leland C. Ellis, Dallas, Tex. 

Ellsworth -D. Vogel, Secretary, Easton, Pa. 

W. F. McKnight, Immediate Past President, 
Halifax, N.S. 

E. A. Neiger, Alhambra, Calif. 

George M. O’Donnell, Covington, Ohio 

Howard J. Robinson, Clarksburg, W.Va. 

Q. E. Beckwith, Cairo, Ill. 

Charles Nevius, Auburn, N. Y. 

J. E. Dill, Grand Island, Nebr. 

James N, Clarke, Hastings, Nebr. 

Edwin B. Silver, Alliance, Ohio 

Norris A. Houghton, President, 
Bay, N. Y. 

Charles Bumer, Girard, Ohio 

Frank E. Anderson, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

George Kunz, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Dr. R. J. Noble, Selma, N. C. 

J. M. Deaton, Statesville, N. C. 

August Kohn, Columbia, S. C. 


Alexandria 


4. G. Mangum, Gastonia, N. C. 
Charles J. Wright, Ottawa, Ont. 


Harry Foot, North Manchester, Ind. 

Frederick L. Lamson, Norwalk, Conn. 

Frank V. Sintz, Northside, Cincinnati, 

Ben P. Schenck, Pekin, Il. 

W. J. Walton, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Schubach, Canton, Ohio 

W. Elwood Eshelman, Jr., Canton, Ohio 

Earl F. Feeney, E! Dorado, Ark. 

John B. Bell, Blairsville, Pa. 

Gilbert J. Reynders, Albany, N. Y. 

George E. Locke, Director, Brockport, N. Y. 

Benjamin C. Townsend, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

John Hart Coker, Darlington, S. C. 

Robert Stronach, Englewood, Chicago, Il. 

Dr. Manning Hudson, President, New Albany, 
Miss. 

James Robblee, Tacoma, Wash. 

E. Leslie Jewell, Berlin, N. H. 

Dr. Fremont Marshall, Coshocton, Ohio 

Henry Steinberger, Redwood, Calif. 

Roy C. Atkinson, Bloomington, III. 

Martin F. Angell, Director, Moscow, Ida. 

Dr. Edward E. Dammers, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Watson Woodruff, New Haven, Conn. 

E. E. Doughty, Shelton, Conn. 

Major Joseph B. Duke, Eatonton, Ga. 

Edward J. Dillon, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank Whitney, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Justice E. Ray Stevens, Madison, Wis. 

Will Oppel, Madison, Wis. 

Harold B. Shinn, former Secretary, 
west Town, Chicago, Ill. 

George J. Ranes, Lisbon, N. Dak. 

Dr. Jack Hartman, Latrobe, Pa. 

Clark-Robbins, Yarmouth, N. S. 

Dr. Charles C. Hubly, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Frank Reinhard, Past President, Golden, 
Colo. 

J. S. Russell, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

William H. Bristol, Waterbury, Conn. 

Alexander A. Lawrence, Mitchell, S. D. 

Everton A. Corson, Ocean City, N. J. 

A. C. Sweazy, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Lee Cox, Norfolk, Va. 

Maurice K. Raymond, Passaic, 

Christopher A. Lock, President, 
Fla. 

D. A. Byck, 

Patrick Cooney, 

Otis R. Earle, Sacramento, 

James L. Webb, Shelby, N. C. 

William R. Moore, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Ohio 


North- 


Ae 
Dade City, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Lisbon, N. D. 

Calif. 


Joseph John, Past President, Peterboro, Ont. 


Carl E. Steere, Director, Oneonta, N. Y. 
William F. Washburn, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Chris Eubanks, Walla Walla, Wash. 


es 























Connect your distant Offices 





TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER SERVICE speeds 
business and cuts operating costs. It 
transmits typewritten messages in- 
stantly between the separated divi- 
sions of an organization. It is quick, 
accurate and -handles an unlimited 
flow of incoming'and outgoing mes- 
sages in a single business day. Orders 
are reproduced identically on dupli- 
cate printed forms. Inquiries are an- 
swered from a distant city the minute 
they arise. Routine is simplified and 
expensive duplication of operations 
eliminated. 

A textile company has headquarters 
in Boston, sales offices in New York, 
a manufacturing plant at Biddeford, 
Maine, and a bleachery at Lewiston, 
Maine. Telephone Typewriter Service 
ties together the operation of all these 
units. An official writes:** Many trans- 
actions can be cleaned up on the same 
day that they arise, even if they con- 
cern several offices. A saving of 48 
hours or more in the handling of 
orders is frequently effected.”’ 

A public service corporation uses 
Telephone Typewriter Service to con- 
nect its offices in three cities. General 
information and executive messages 
are exchanged. 

Your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office will gladly show you how this 
modern business aid can be of value to 
your company. 
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constant contact with factories 


at Huntington, W Va. 





The New York office of the Inter- 


national Nickel Co., maintains 


ypewriter Service 





































Nine outlying plants are con- 

nected with the Chicago office of 

the American Can Company by 
telephone typewriters. 














The Kelly-Spring _ Tire Com- 
pany uses telephone typewriter 
service between New York and 


Cumberland, Md. 
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Has the World Suddenly 






Stumbled onto the True Secrets 


that Brought 
these Men 


ealth... Power... 
Success? 


Forty-three poor men— using methods described 
in this amazing new book—became millionaires. 
A Milwaukee man, fired from 20 jobs, discovered 
one of the secrets, and quickly rose to wealth and 
fame. A certain obscure man, using similar methods, 
secretly controlled the actions of a President of the 
United States. How hundreds of other men have 
forged their way to the top to achieve power, 


wealth, success—all using the same 
simple yet little known methods 
of handling people—is brought to 
light in a revolutionary new book. 


URING the past two and one-half 
D years a most remarkable research 
as been carried to a successful con- 

clusion. Two men, one a Professor of Psy- 
chology at Northwestern University—the 
other a business man well known for his 
part in the success of many of the country’s 
leading business concerns—working with a 
corps of assistants, have made an intensive 
study of the lives of hundreds of the world’s 
most successful men. Many of these were 
such prominent menas John D. Rockefeller, 
Henry Ford, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles 
Schwab and Mark Hanna. 





S 


HENRY FORD —who 
started out as a mechanic. 
Methods he used in han- 
dling people are now put 
within the reach of every- 
one who reads Strategy in 
Handling People. 


OHN D. ““® 

ROCKEFELLER 
—Asa young man he bluffed 
with his check book. The 
methods he used for remov- 
ing obstacles can be just as 
well used by anyone, once 
they are known. 





Others were men less com- 


ment is unalterably in- 


monly known but who had 
achieved unusual wealth or 
success in their particular field. 
One by one all of these men 
contributed their bit to the 


What 
America’s Lead- 
ing Men Say 
About This Book 


fluenced by your every- 
day contact with people. 

When you read Strat- 
egy in Handling People, 
you will realize at 


story—and at last the final 
results are ready for you. 


Strategy in Handling 
People ®. 


The title of the revolutionary 
book, which brings you the 





once that here is the 
greatest stimulus for 
success that you have 
ever found. Do you want 
a raise in pay? Do you 
want to win the good 
will of a certain person? 
Do you want to learn 


THOMAS A. 
EDISON— 
“Not only ex- 
tremely inter- 
esting, but also 
of great practi- 
cal value.” 

Thos.A.Edison 


results of these findings, is the ve how to impress people— 
key to what it contains. It is WALTER how to win arguments 
called Strategy in Handling CHRYSLER —how to sell yourself 


People because it has been 
found that invariably the man 
who achieves success learns or 
knows naturally how to get 
along with people, how to 


nterest 
value to 


men 





—“It should 
yrove of great 
and 
all 
young business 


Walter Chrysler 


and your ideas—how to 
make people work for 
you—how to insure 
your popularity both 
in business and social 











deal with them, how to in- 
fluence them. Never before has the true 
significance of the ability to handle people, 
for those who expect to achieve success, 
been brought to light. 

Applied by the average individual, the 
simple, yet little known methods that are 
unfolded in this book have an immediate, 


ositive effect that is almost unbelievable. 
fhether you are a business executive, a 
oung man or woman, a teacher, lawyer, 
aborer or clerk, your path to advance- 


life? These are prob- 
lems that confront you every day, perhaps 
up to this time the most trying and per- 
plexing problems of your life. But now you 
will learn how to solve these problems by 
simple methods that anyone can use, with 
definite examples of how great and suc- 
cessful men have met each situation. 
Already this history-making book has 
brought a new power of success to thou- 
sands of men. Professor R. S. Woodworth 
of Columbia University, former President 













THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
He had an uncanny knack of making people want to work 
for him—turning enemies into friends. The strategies he 
used are explained in this remarkable new book. 


of the American Psychological Association 
says: ““This sane and scientific explanation 
of the reasons for success will open the eyes 
af every young man whoreads it.”” Thomas 
Edison, Walter Chrysler, John Raskob, 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr.—and many others among 
America’s most influential men—are un- 
stinting in their praise of this great work. 


Yours for 5 Days Free 


The publishers are so confident that you 
will never be without this book once you 
have opened its illuminat- 
ing pages that they are 
now making a special in- 
troductory offer to send 
it for 5 days’ free use. 
You do not have to send a cent 
—simply mail the coupon below. 
If you decide to keep the book 
send the publishers $3.00, other- 
wise send the book back and 
it costs you nothing. Mail the 
coupon now while thisintroduc- 
tory offer is being made. & 


successhul men | 
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Boulton, Pierce & Company, Dept. P-80 
232 East Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 


| BOULTON, PIERCE & CO., Dept. P-80 
232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me a copy of Strategy in 
Handling People for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. It is understood that at the end of 5 
days I will either return the book without 
cost or obligation—or keep it as my own 
and send you $3.00 in full payment. 
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